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Were a Freshman A 


F I were a freshman again, I would 
place more emphasis on two funda- 
working for 
others and diversity of interests. 

It has long been recognized that 
accomplishments are the only source 





mental goals of life 


of true happiness. As a young lawyer 
and then as a Member of Congress it 
did not take me long to learn that the 
only worth-while accomplishments are 
those which benefit the great mass of 
the people. 

In my twelve years in Washington, 
I have had many opportunities to ob- 
serve the reactions of those whose ac- 
complishments are only for themselves 
or for some narrow, selfish group. 
They are not happy. Their souls know 
no true or lasting peace. Regardless 
of the money they make, the contracts 
they land, the special interests bills 
they push through Congress, they are 
basically unhappy. Evidence of their 
unhappiness is provided by their rest- 
lessness and their constant and never- 
satisfied desire for more and more 
accomplishments of the same unsatis- 
fying character. In striking contrast 
are the few genuine idealists I have 
met in Washington. Whether they 
work in behalf of world peace, better 
living standards for the poor, or some 
similar idealistic cause, they share in 
common a repose of spirit and a hap- 
piness of soul which those who strug- 
gle only for material ends can never 
attain. 

I believe there is a strong tendency 


Senator Estes Kefauver: 


TEL 


Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, former 


chairman of the Senate Crime 
Committee. 


Investigation 


among young people to think of the 
Golden Rule as a fine and noble ideal 
but as something which actually has 
little place in the modern world in 
which we live. Such an attitude, I am 
convinced, is wrong. It is wrong be- 
cause the rules of life which have 
largely come to take its place bring 
only restlessness and unhappiness. 
And out of this restlessness and un- 
happiness has come the moral break- 
down which is the all-pervasive char- 
acteristic of our times. 

Therefore I urge all young people, 
in embarking on their life careers, not 
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to disregard the Golden Rule and the 
concept of working for others. It is 
not “Old Hat.” Its observance is an 
insurance policy for a truly happy and 
satisfying life. 


As to the second objective, if I were 
a freshman again I would place more 
emphasis on having a wide diversity 
of interests. Specialization unquestion- 
ably has its virtues, but like all things 
it can be carried too far. And in my 
opinion, too many people have carried 
it too far. This country is rapidly be- 
coming a nation of “overspecialists” 
who are exceedingly competent in 
their given field but whose knowledge 
and interests end there. 

Certainly we have seen specializa- 
tion carried too far in the field of 
education. This has been particularly 
true of students in the physical sci- 
ences who all too often have carried 
just enough courses in the social sci- 
ences and humanities to get by, con- 
fining all of their interest and energy 
to their specialty. While turning out 
highly trained mechanics, such spe- 
cialization does not produce well- 
rounded, integrated personalities. Nor 
does it produce useful citizens. Typi- 
cally, the specialist is too preoccupied 
with his work to give any time to such 
matters as civic improvements. With 
everyone a specialist, or trying to be- 
come one, no one “has time” for civic 
projects. Hence, we find ourselves 

(Continued on page 19) 





by Myron F. Wicke 
Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 


What Is a College 
For? 


Running a college “would be a good 
job if it weren't for the students.” 


FRIEND who has for many years 

been engaged in college main- 
tenance work once remarked in a mo- 
ment of discouragement: “This would 
be a good job if it weren't for the 
students.” 

He is not, of course, the first college 
official to express such an _ opin- 
ion, for students can at times be most 
exquisitely irritating. Nevertheless, a 
college exists only for the students. 
If there are no students, there is no 
college. 

This does not mean that the stu- 
dents should manage the college. Far 
from it. It means, however, that an 
educational institution must be evalu- 
ated in terms of what it does for stu- 
dents. 

The college exists to grant oppor- 
tunity—opportunity for self-realiza- 
tion. Woodrow Wilson, an educator 
before he statesman, once 
wrote: “You cannot educate a man; 
he must do that for himself.” This is 
the heart of the matter. A college is 
opportunity—no more and no less. 
But no student should underestimate 
the opportunity. 


Was a 


Next to the student in importance 
is the teacher. Some college professors 
are inclined to resent the suggestion 
that the college does not exist pri- 
marily for themselves. Nevertheless 
those who understand that students 
come first are almost invariably the 
best teachers. You can measure this 
for yourself by studying faculty atti- 
tudes toward students, and by observ- 
ing the ways in which their materials 
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are made relevant and exciting to stu- 
dents. It is clear, at any rate, that a 
college exists to bring students and 
teachers together in an environment 
favorable to intellectual growth. 

A student body and a faculty join 
to create a unique community. It is 
a type of community duplicated no- 
where else in its possibilities for in- 
tensity of aim and richness of intel- 
lectual fellowship. Here again it is to 
be remembered that these are only 
opportunities, for many students es- 
cape their college days without learn- 
ing to know the value of their teach- 
ers. 

College curricula vary considerably, 
but they always embody the faculty 
plan for balanced and patterned in- 
tellectual experience. Every required 
course represents a considered pur- 
pose. It is crucial that the student 
understand why he is doing what he 
is doing. He has a right to ask many 
questions about the requirements. 
One warning may be in order. Stalk- 
ing the corridors of every campus 
building is a popular and ancient 
ghost whispering exactly what stu- 
dents like to hear—that courses are 
not the real reason for coming to 
college, and that activities are far 
more important than is the intellectual 
quest. Students ought not to be mis- 
led by so pleasant a fiction. If the 
courses are not vital, the best part of 
a student’s time on campus and much 
of the college income are being 
wasted. But the course of study in 
the hands of an imaginative, sym- 


pathetic faculty is the strength of the 
college. 


CotLEcE curricula are aimed in 
four directions at the same time. The 
first is to help the student to develop 
essential skills necessary to competent 
living. The work in communications 
illustrates this aim, centering as it 
does especially in the ability to dis- 
criminate among things. The second 
is to initiate (the job will not end in 
college) a systematic exploration of 
the world in which life is lived, so 
that men and women may feel com- 
fortably at home with the universe. 
The sciences and philosophy illustrate 
this aim, but nearly every college dis- 
cipline has its contribution to make. 
The third is to work at a technique for 
an examination of the meaning of 
things, and it may be illustrated by 
religion, philosophy, literature, soci- 
ology and economics. Every well- 
taught course will at least raise the 
question of meaning and of value. 

A fourth aim is vocational explora- 
tion. Since this is in many cases the 
most misunderstood objective, I will 
discuss it at more length a little later. 

A sound curriculum ought to be less 
a series of individual courses—to be 
studied and passed one after another 
and then forgotten—than a unified 
approach to the same fundamental 
issues from various points of view. 
Literature, for example, will raise in- 
numerable questions of philosophy, 
religion, sociology, economics, history 
and psychology. Sociology will be 
deeply concerned with history, psy- 
chology, religion, economics. The 
major issues are always the same— 
what man is, how he can best live 
with his fellows, his relationship to 
God, what is good, and what things 
mean. These questions will continue 
to be the primary ones long after 
college days are forgotten. Your ap- 
proach to them will determine to a 
large extent the tone of your life and 
the satisfactions to be found in the 
essential activities of living. 


motive 
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The implication is, of course, that 
the college opportunity is basically 
intellectual. This does not mean that 
it is solely intellectual, for the emo- 
tional life, the motivations and the 
ideals of human beings must also 
be brought under intelligent scrutiny. 
Motives and ideals represent strange 
complexes of ideas and emotions. The 
use and abuse of the emotions is 
a major problem in college curricu- 
lum, and properly so, since out of the 
feelings arise many of our successes 
and failures. Nevertheless, a college 
is concerned primarily with the in- 
telligence, and with the reasonable 
way of life. 

Since this is the case, it is natural 
that college plans rest heavily upon 
the proper use of the book. It is no 
pious hypocrisy to say that the library 
is the heart of the campus. This must 
always be so. 

People are justifiably suspicious of 
excessive bookishness, for an undue 
dependence upon books may make a 
spectator, rather than a participant. in 
the business of life. Intelligent partici- 
pants are more needed than Olympian 
critics. Even so, the student ought not 
to be led from a fear of bookishness 
(which is often a disguise for intel- 
lectual laziness) to the opposite ex- 
treme of acting as though books were 
of no real consequence. Books, prop- 
erly used, are the best of friends, 
wrote Emerson; and to learn the 
proper use of books is one of the real 
reasons for a college. After his college 
days are over, a truly educated person 
will find increasingly that books in- 
spire and direct. He will regard the 
latest roads to _ illiteracvy—picture 
books and television—as among his 
chief temptations. 


Most students make as their pri- 
mary college aim the development of 
vocational competence. This is a rea- 
sonable objective, since for most of 
us, life must be life in a job. We need: 
all the preparation we can get. The 
important point is not to miss the 
point. A straight line may indeed be 
the shortest distance between two 
points, but we must be sure that the 
two points on the line represent our 
start and our determined destination. 
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These are precious years in a critical age. 


It is easier to elect the shortest path 
than the right direction. 

Now the elementary training avail- 
able in a sound college program is 
bound to have profound effect upon 
later vocational success. Anyone who 
wishes to become a professional chem- 
ist had better become thoroughly at 
home in the laboratory, and ought to 
give himself wholeheartedly to the 
study of his selected field. Competi- 
tion is too strong, and life too short, to 
allow for wasted years when the best 
of opportunities are at hand. Those 
who put off till tomorrow the hard 
work that can be started today, rarely 
get to the point cf working hard. 

But along with such prosaic coun- 
sel must be added the word of cau- 
tion. “I was a man,” wrote John 
Stuart Mill, “before I was an English- 
man.” And we are men before we are 


chemists, or physicians, or engineers 
Technical competence without direc- 
tion and understanding, and without 
commitment to fundamental principle. 
has helped to create the current inter- 
national dilemma, in which the works 
of our hands threaten to be destroved 
vy the failure of our spirits. It is easy 
for society to become a place “where 
wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Liberal arts 
historically training schools for certain 
vocations. Originally they specialized 
in the training of ministers. You have 
heard liberal arts educators say many 
that a first requirement 
sound vocational education is that it 
must be broad and general. Perhaps 
this explanation demands explanation. 


colleges have been 


times for 


Everyone knows, for example, that 
our manners of speaking and writing 
affect other people instantly and at 
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times intensely. These manners affect 
emplovers instantly, too, and over the 
vears they have much to do with pro- 
motion to positions requiring closer 
relationships with other people. Like- 
wise the ability to get at once to the 
heart of the problem found in a book, 
a report, or an analysis is the first con- 
dition of advancement in many fields. 
These are, as you may recognize, the 
reasons for the heavy collegiate em- 
phasis upon communications—speak- 
ing, writing. listening—and upon in- 
cisive reading. 

Sam Johnson once recommended 
that prospective writers their 
days and nights to the study of Addi- 
son. Students with high vocational 
ambitions had better give their days 
and their nights to the study of vigor- 
ous, effective speaking and writing, 
and to concentrated, speedy reading. 


give 


It is the primary vocational training. 


Paraphrasing Quintilian, we must 
mend our speech lest it mar our 


fortunes. 


kl: is vocationally important also— 
if we have dealings with others—to 
know why men and women act as 
they do. Knowledge of human moti- 
vation is the first requisite for leader- 
ship. We must understand not only 
why others act like human beings, 
but why we do ourselves. A college 
exists to help us discover what is 
“making us tick.” This is, of course, 
no quick and easy study, and is not to 
be completed in six simple lessons. It 
involves not only psychology, but reli- 
gion, philosophy and economics. Yet 
it is fundamental vocational educa- 
tion. 

Vocational plans in college must 
therefore be made in long-range as 
well as in short-range terms. Specific 
skills can be learned quickly on the 
job. But to become a resourceful per- 
son, alert and responsive to varying 
demands, trained for all sorts of jobs 
in general and perhaps for one field 
in particular, requires a preparation 
and a point of view which come 
only from deep and careful self-culti- 
vation. A large proportion of the men 
and women in Who’s Who in America 
are now in occupations they entered 
after their fortieth year. They were 
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able to make the necessary adjustments 
because they are equipped for many 
jobs. 


A COLLEGE exists also, to be sure, 
for its extracurricular or, as they are 
perhaps more descriptively labeled, 
cocurricular opportunities. It has been 
said that a college president always 
directs a bicameral institution: the 
academic and the extracurricular. 
Well ordered, the extracurricular sup- 
plements richly the curricular pro- 
gram of the campus. In some ways the- 
extracurricular is the laboratory for 
the curricular work of a college. A 
student who serves on the college 
paper is learning most effectively how 
best to manipulate words and phrases 
to make them express exactly what 
he strives to communicate. Colleges 
need even more to relate the curricu- 
lar and the extracurricular. 

The student who fails to take ad- 
vantage of the extracurricular pro- 
gram of the campus is losing part of 
his college investment. Dramatics, 
music, athletics, clubs, student govern- 
ment—these are but a few of the op- 
portunities on the average campus. 
Each student must select his own diet; 
and when intelligence is used in the 
selection, the student does not allow: 
himself to major in minors. 

A college, it has been said, exists 
for the student. The success of the 





college is to be measured therefore 
by its products, its alumni. But stu- 
dents must be judged also in terms of 
what they do with college opportuni- 
ties. The wealthy industrialist who 
stalked out of a noted museum snort- 
ing that the pictures he had seen were 
of no consequence, deserved the con- 
demnation hurled at him by an at- 
tendant who said: “These pictures are 
not on trial, sir. You are on trial.” 
Students must be reminded also that 
in some respects the college is less on 
trial than are they. 

What does a college aim to develop 
in its students? Surely not uniformity. 

A college is justified when its gradu- 
ates are at home in the world of 
ideas. When they recognize what they 
do not know but know how to learn 
what they need. When they are more 
sympathetic and understanding of 
others. When they are equipped and 
willing to participate in the great 
struggles of their day, having rejected 
mere grandstand observation. And 
when they are committed to ideals of 
their own selection and not those 
adopted without thought and merely 
because they are the popular ones. 

Once when he was praised for his 
contributions to science, Sir Isaac 
Newton said, “I stand on the shoulders 
of giants.” A college is an opportunity 
to find the shoulders of giants for our- 
selves. But it is only opportunity. 


There are dozens of organizations, all seeking your support. Choose wisely. 
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The Choosing aud Care of Professors 


a is a startling topic to spring 
on an unsuspecting freshman just 
coming into the sacred halls of Old 
Siwash for the first time! Likely to 
make him giddy. He had not thought 
of options. He had hardly thought of 
professors at all. And as for choosing 
them, why surely that was the same 
as choosing one’s parents—a preroga- 
tive in reverse! 

But the care of professors? One 
might conceivably in time come to 
care for them, but to think of having 
to take care of them, why that sounds 
like the ads in the Post—“The Care of 
the Teeth,” “The Care of the Hands,” 
“The Care of the Dining-room Rug.” 
Haven't they been around long enough 
to take care of themselves? 


Tuat “choosing” idea sounds 
jolly, rather sporting; but 
Entering Student wonders timorously 
whether he is “up” to taking care of 
professors yet. Presidents and trustees 
might do it well enough, or the retire- 
ment fund—but a freshman! Let him 
ponder it all awhile before those vet- 
erans, the sophomores, sages of policy, 
take him in hand for indoctrination. 
For our Entering Student, orienta- 
tion (which means getting yourself 
lined up with the rising sun, that is, 
adjusted) has begun, although it is 
unofficial as yet. He is a part of the 
yearly harvest for college bins. No 
doubt the selective service people 
have begun to “process” him; they 
have him on their list. He is among 
the latest generation of college youth, 
reduced however by a necessity which 
we hope by the grace of God will 
shortly be dispensable. Even so, the 
number streaming to campuses is 
amazing. It is inspiring and awesome. 
It is a tide, a seasonal migration, evi- 
dence of an urge as deep as that 
which draws lemmings to the sea. A 
conglomerate, they are assembled at 
a training center very particularly in- 
volving past, present and future. 


by Kenneth G. Weihe 
Professor of English, Fairmont State Teachers College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


They glimpse what must be some of 
their future professors—men and 
women who display a certain air, an 
assurance. These chat with polite 
animation or stylized flair, books on 
arm or satchels and briefcases in 
hand. Some are tweedy, puff on pipes, 
and have a casual, “at large” manner; 
others are seedy, perhaps, and _in- 
tense, “held in”; some are grave or gay 
as temperament dictates. Probably 
all of them are playing their réle as 
legatees of a tradition as old as Con- 
fucius or Plato, as full of occupational 
character as, say, a gathering of bish- 
ops or of garment manufacturers. 

Soon Entering Student will learn 
that they are hero-worshipers, that 


great men and women dominate their 
intellectual life—Shakespeare, John 
Locke, Helmholz, Madame Curie, 
Melville, Kant, Einstein, Jesus, Jeffer- 
son, Wordsworth, Sophocles, Raphael, 
Yeats, Dostoevskii, Jane Addams, 
Elizabeth, Isaiah, Sappho, Chopin, 
Jane Austin, Edison and others. 

The freshman views the faculty as a 
part of the scene, taking their manner 
from a consciousness of what it rep- 
resents. Not until later will he realize 
how much they are a significant part 
of it. When he reaches that point he 
will “choose” them in the deepest and 
most subtle sense of the word. 

Just now they are fascinating in a 
sacrosanct sort of way, a shade ap- 





There are at least five kinds of professors you should 
avoid—if you can! 


> 





palling. They have potentialities. A 
flash of amused irrelevance brings a 
smile to Entering Student: perhaps, 
he thinks, they ride centaurs after the 
curfew clears the far campus meads 
and forest clumps of grubby, pedes- 
trian students! Their plain, essential. 
and often disconcerting humanness is 
something which has not vet had time 
to present itself. 

Socrates—to use an illustration—as 
a name for a liberating point of view, 
carries an aura of glamour. of god- 
hood. That is well, for when we learn 
that this irreverent sage was an un- 
kempt. tubby little Greek. ragged and 
barefoot, with a silenus face capable 
of frightening children out of their 
wits (as his keen intellect scared the 
the 


withers: we 


wits of orthodox), repugnance 


orient ourselves to a 
worth that has little or nothing to do 
with outward appearances. It is sadly 
true that a large number of faculty 
persons have reached the vears of the 
four B’s—bulges, bifocals. baldness, 
bicarbonate. As his own alphabet has 
it, 
P stands for a creature 
aseptic, 
A mixture of age, sage, saint and— 
dispeptic. 


professor, 


Croosixc professors wisely re- 
quires, in the first place, choosing to 
accept the tradition in which their 
lives and their work are centered. 
Their idiosyncrasies as human phe- 
nomena must be firmly disregarded 


until this initial act of  orienta- 
tion has established a center. Archi- 
medes is said to have remarked: 


“Give me a fulcrum for my lever and 
I will move the world.” The Chinese 
have a similar saying, that there are 
five points to the compass—north, 
south, east, west, and the point where 
the observer stands. 

Just as many people go to church 
without accepting its tradition, hoping 
to gain some private benefit—social 
prestige or business contacts, for ex- 
ample—so some students really never 
accept the academic tradition, enter- 
ing the classroom only to learn a 
formula or a skill which will guarantee 
them a livelihood. The result is that 
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such students will have scant interest 
in anything that does not bear directly 
on this goal. They are merely learning 
a trade, not getting an education. To 
them certain subjects and certain pro- 
fessors will be great bores, to be 
avoided if possible, to be endured 
slackly if not. 

“Why should I study Greek drama?” 
a premed student might ask. Or an 
English major might find the required 
course in the history of science a val- 
lev of dry bones. 

“What religion to do 
dentistry?” querulously asks a cata- 
logue-perusing who has 
decided that practically the _ total 
meaning of life can be found in the 
practice of fixing teeth, wonderfully 


has with 


youngster 


important as that is. 

| speak here of an attitude which 
has a vital bearing on what an alert 
mind can derive from a college and its 
professors. | do not speak of aptitudes, 
for there is much in the complex con- 
temporary curriculum which any per- 
not a Sir Francis Bacon (who 
said rather recklessly that he took all 
knowledge for his province) is un- 
fitted by nature, as well as by the 
clock, to “take.” Nor am I concerned 
with the question of the ideal curricu- 
lum. My meaning is the same as that 
which is embodied in the minister's 
question to the groom: “Do you take 
this woman as your lawful, wedded 
wife?” No reservations. 


son 


E \IERSON remarked that colleges 
exist to teach principles. Sometimes 
the colleges forget that; our society 
often forgets that. A college true to its 
tradition brings the two worlds, the 
macrocosmos and the microcosmos, to 
a focus. Here the works of God and 
the works of man are studied in their 
totality and inter-relationships under 
trained minds more or less skilled in 
teaching what they know. What they 
know is, generally speaking, and in 
relation to their students, enormous. 
In the hurly-burly outside world one 
easily gets into a corner and develops 
a pinched outlook. College, in spite 
of perennial shortcomings, can bring 
the unprejudiced intelligence into the 
great stream of the history of human 
aspiration and achievement; it can 


make him realize the grandeur of 
human life, the stimulus of its pos- 
sibilities. 

It is a pity that many students, be- 
cause they bring with them that 
curious prejudice, that insidious dis- 
paragement of learning which marks 
a portion of our society, lose time in 
acquiring that fulerum Archimedes 
spoke of, which enables them to 
choose the best their professors have 
to give them. Philistines in our popu- 
lace take a dim view of the college 
professor because they associate him 
with a cliché image, an image which 
gives them a ccmfortable feeling of 
superiority. 

One that comes to mind is Sherlock 
Holmes’s description of an antagonist 
of his, Professor Moriarty: “. . . clean- 
shaven, pale and ascetic looking. . . .” 

But even when professors are ob- 
served to have a competence beyond 
the everyday sort, able to take places 
of high responsibility, from the presi- 
dency to a membership on an Atomic 
Energy Commission, admiration is 
given in some quarters mixed with at 
least some slight contempt, as if the 
professors were presumptuously out 
of place, like an owl on the floor of the 
stock exchange. Students frequently 
bring these warped attitudes into col- 
lege with them. 


No doubt teachers must answer to 
the faults of their profession like any 
other. Their fraternity is disqualified 
to an extent because of the derelic- 
tions of the few. Sprinkled among the 
thousands of unreservedly magnifi- 
cent personalities who in this country’s 
astonishingly numerous colleges and 
universities are engaged in what is 
perhaps the most arduous and pain- 
staking occupation in the world—the 
daily instruction of the modern young 
man and woman—there are some 
whom our Entering Student must not 
choose. If he cannot avoid them he 
can at least give himself the satisfac- 
tion of considering them as_phe- 
nomena, odd instances of human 
nature; he can find the key to what 
they have that he can use, and learn 
from them what he must avoid in his 
own training and expression. 
Naturally, even among the gods, 
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there are individuals who have un- 
fortunate physical habits and man- 
nerisms—stroking the face, cracking 
the knuckles, crouching like a Neand- 
erthal over a desk, belching, snorting, 
shuffling, mumbling, making uncon- 
scious clownish gestures of all sorts. 
Teaching is for some, even the best, 
an emotional strain; many cannot 
achieve the aplomb of the first-rate 
actor, though the ideal professors do. 
Our freshman, it is hoped, will re- 
member his own awkwardness, his 
own anthropological departures from 
an archangelic type. 

But the insidious ones, though they 
have the poise of a maharajah, are 
those whose mental slant defeats, 
deadens, or antagonizes students. Let 
me list a few. 

The egotist. Centered in self, 
perched on top of the vertical pro- 
noun, he cannot be a good teacher, 
though he generally manages to im- 
press the unwary and the inexperi- 
enced young. Rather more often, 
perhaps, he impresses their elders. 
He will discourage, on principle, bet- 
ter than average work. He will trump 
your ace (to use Lowell’s remark 
about Thoreau), arranging things so 
that he makes the brilliant remarks, he 
discovers the salient points. He can 
easily become a virtuoso in bigotry. 
He will work you hard, make you 
grovel mentally. Your reward, if you 
can show a doglike devotion, a rapt 
adoration, will be a fairly high grade. 
If you hate hypocrisy, and show it, 
your work will be graded down even 
when it is really good. 

Rarer now than in the antiphlogis- 
tine days is the Olympian, a variety of 
the egotist. Lofty is his manner, pon- 
tifical his utterance. He probably 
hasn't added a new idea to his stock 
since his no-doubt-brilliant early era. 
There were laurels on his brow; now 
he browses on his laurels. Avoid him. 

The exhibitionist. A variation of the 
egotist, he loves to display his clever 
wit, or demonstrate the extent of his 
learning, whether connected with the 
course or not. He is not interested pri- 
marily in teaching, though he may 
assume that his miscellaneous obser- 
vations are the rich stuff of learning, 
fling to the beggarly populace with 


a gay munificence, like a prince with 
a bag of doubloons. He can be bril- 
liant; no wonder, he is always at it. 
The worst thing about this fellow is 
that he eventually develops a habit of 
treating everything with levity. Goethe 
observes: “Many men have plenty of 
cleverness, and plenty of knowledge, 
but they are at the same time full of 
vanity; and, in order to obtain from 
the shallow multitude the reputation 
of a bel esprit, they fling aside all 
shame and all reverence, and nothing 
is holy before their reckless wit.” So 
eager is this type of individual to see 
the appreciative grin on his listeners’ 
faces and hear their laughter that 
serious attitudes have the ground 
yanked from under them as the stu- 
dents are taken for a joy ride in a 
balloon inflated with professorial wit. 

The critic of youth. This one, con- 
vinced that natural depravity attaches 
to youth especially, applies with zest 
a militaristic code of severity which 
suggests the Prussian. He can teach a 
good deal to rugged souls, but withers 
others with a fierceness like the noon- 
day sun. His opposite is the softy, 
whose forbearance with students’ un- 
worthy weaknesses is a vice which 
ruinously relaxes the will to power. He 
is perhaps more insidiously baneful 
than the critic. 

The weary one has a low voltage 
either because he is deficient in physi- 
cal energy or has gone dead intellec- 
tually, or has lost faith in himself or in 
the educational process. Uninspired 
routine has robbed him of freshness. 
He is a venerable phonograph record. 
He makes sounds but you don’t listen 
to them. 

The neurotic and the hypochondriac 
are concerned with problems, but not 
the problems proper to the course. 
The former, being the victim of un- 
resolvable inner conflicts, is touchy 
and overtensed; he will infuse the 
classroom situation with a strain built 
up from a continuous series of odd 
physical mannerisms and unexpected 
decisions. His nervousness or listless- 
ness infects his students, who protect 
themselves by being more or less 
openly amused or contemptuous. 

The latter makes his ills his fasci- 


nated study. He often cannot resist 
the temptation to devote the class 
hour to a discussion of them. The 
smart student who wants to get 
something out of the course will study 
this person with a secret clinical in- 
terest. 


Au of these examples, and more 
that might be added, lead to one con- 
clusion: the intentions of a 
teaching program can get seriously 
interfered with by human folly and 
feebleness. And when you think of 
the serious idiosyncrasies of the stu- 
dent himself, you complicate the prob- 
lem remarkably. Then throwing into 
the hopper the manic drives, the 
neurotic tensions, the fears and be- 
wilderments of modern society, you 
will exclaim that it’s a wonder we ac- 
compish the solid successes we do. 


pure 


For there are men and women in 
the profession literally by the thou- 
sand whom college freshmen must 
choose for their power to produce a 
“liberated” human being—the finest 
thing in God’s universe aside from 
God himself. Into many lives Titans 
may come who well can be profes- 
sors—the disparaged. A Titan is he 
who can put himself into the student’s 
place without forfeiting the unique 
force of his own. Tirelessly, zestfully 
he illuminates his subject and brings 
it to focus at the center of his student’s 
world. He is endlessly resourceful in 
sympathy, honest 
strictness, virtuosity; he is keenly 
alert to the possibilities of deepened 
perceptiveness in a situation where 
the interaction between persons and 
subject matter becomes a drama in 
which the student’s whole being 
chooses to know. 

Lincoln Steffens, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, describes how such a discovery 
came to him, how he learned that 
“everything in the world remains to be 
done or done over.” Agassiz, Harvard's 
famous teacher of ichthyology, taught 
his students painstakingly and pas- 
sionately to see for themselves. So did 
Wisconsin’s great teacher of American 
history, Frederick Jackson Turner, of 
whom Carl Becker writes so delight- 
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Everyone will seem to know where he is going but you. Don’t get discouraged; you'll learn. 


fully in Everyman His Own Historian. 

We recall our own Titans, how one, 
gifted with a vibrant voice and a ripe 
interpretive insight, made Shake- 
speare’s meaning flash into fire and 
light; how another, in answer to a 
question, described William the Con- 
queror’s physical appearance and 
temperament in such a way as to 
humanize the 1066 affair; how another 
made absorbing drama out of the 
story of the life cycle of the malarial 
mosquito. There was our big, fine- 
looking professor of Greek and An- 
cient Art, who, after a year’s magnif- 
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icent unfolding of the Greek genius, 
endeared himself to us at the end of 
the course by forgetting the examina- 
tion date because he went out to play 
golf with the dean of women! 

Our freshman will discover, if he 
accepts the humane tradition, that 
taking care of professors is tied up 
with caring for them. He will respect 
their interest in being a success by 
showing an alert attentiveness to the 
work, making original and unsolicited 
contributions in an unaffected way, 
forgetting that “apple polishing” is 
something his sincerity automatically 


sponges out. He will be thorough, neat 
and accurate; and he will develop 
every means of being absorbed in the 
enterprise. Above all, he will make al- 
lowances for human _ eccentricities 
while responding to a gifted human 
being by emulating him. It is then 
that he will perceive how the dream- 
ing and the wakening mentioned in 


the verse which an English professor § 


writes on the board at the beginning 
of each year merge their meanings: 


| slept and dreamed that life is Beauty; 
| woke and found that life is Duty. 
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When Failure 


Isnt Failure 








HIS fall several hundred thousand 

men students will begin studies in 
the colleges and universities of our 
country. By arbitrary standards es- 
tablished by Selective Service ap- 
proximately one half of these students 
will be called intc military service at 
the close of the academic year because 
they are in the lower half in grade 
average of the men in their class. 
There will be a tendency for these stu- 
dents to look upon themselves as fail- 
ures in college. However, under 
normal circumstances many of these 
students would continue in college 
successfully. This calls for a redefini- 
tion of success and failure. 

If you are a first-year male student, 
the chances are fifty-fifty that your 
college education will be interrupted 
by military service because of your 
grade standing. If this happens to you, 
does it mean that you have failed? 
When is failure not failure? What 
attitude should you take toward your- 
self and what should you do about it? 
Now is the time to think through this 
problem so that you will be prepared 
to meet it intelligently and cou- 
rageously. It is possible that such 
thought at this time may save you 
from having to meet the problem. 

Here are some suggestions to you 
as you face no better than a fifty-fifty 
chance of remaining, in college next 
vear, 

1. Regard yourself a success if you 

have lived up to your abilities. 
The only achievement of 


which a man rightly can be 
proud is that which is commen- 
surate with his abilities. The only 
achievement of which a man 
need be ashamed is that which 
falls below his abilities. 

One of the primary distinctions 
between a worldly and a religious 
view of life lies in the set of 
criteria that are used to judge the 
success of a man’s life. The 
worldly view judges only in 
terms of production or achieve- 
ment of output. The Christian 
view judges in terms of intents 
or motives. Jesus instructed his 
disciples, “Judge not by appear- 
ances,” and again, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” It 
was in the Christian tradition 
that Browning wrote: 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called “work,” must sentence 
Ss. é:. 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose 
wheel the pitcher shaped. 


The world may term a man a 
failure if his work does not 
measure up to an arbitrary stand- 
ard. God judges the success of a 
man’s life by the motives which 
initiate, direct, and set the goals 
of that man’s life. 

The worldly view asks only, 
“What did that man achieve?” 


by Forrest D. Brown 
Dean of Students 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


What if you fail your exams and 
have to go into the armed forces? 
Selective Service’s demand on col- 
lege males calls for a redefinition 
of success and failure. 








The Christian view asks, “What 
did the man achieve with the 
abilities which his Creator gave 
him?” The Christian appraisal 
would say that the student en- 
dowed with “A” ability who 
makes what the world calls satis- 
factory grades of “C” is a failure; 
whereas, the student endowed 
with “D” ability who makes “D” 
grades is a success. 

Academic success, as the world 
judges it, is primarily a product 
of two factors: ability and effort. 
Many students with sufficient 
ability will be lacking in effort, 
therefore will fail. This means 
that many students lacking: in 
measured ability may succeed if 
they are above average in effort. 


2. Evaluate yourself in terms of the 
educational and vocation! goals 
you have chosen. 

Failure may be due to a wrong 
choice of college major and vo- 
cation. Every failing student 
should seek an educational-voca- 
tional advisement from his col- 
lege to determine whether his 
chosen studies are in harmony 
with his basic interests and abili- 
ties. Modern psychology has es- 
tablished the fact that although 
two students may have the same 
total score in 1L.Q., the 1.Q.’s of 
the students may be very signifi- 
cantly different. For example, 
one student may be high in abil- 
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ity to think by use of language 
symbols, but weak in ability to 
think by use of quantitative 
symbols. The reverse may be true 
of the other student. Some studies 
use entirely language ability; 
others stress primarily quantita- 
tive thinking. The total score on 
an 1.Q. or college aptitude test 
can be misleading. Subscores 
may indicate special areas of 
probable success. A student may 
have been wrong about what he 
thinks are his interests. Interest 
inventories in the hands of a 
skilled counselor along with other 
data may suggest another field of 
study which is more appropriate. 
Nearly every college has such test- 
ing and counseling services avail- 
able. The failing student should 
make use of them. Failure in one 
field of study does not necessarily 
mean that one would fail in an- 
other field. For example, the abil- 
ities and interests necessary for 
success in premedicine or engi- 
neering may be very different 
from those needed in industrial 
arts. Failure in one type of study 
need not be interpreted as failure 
in college. 

Grade success in college does 
not guarantee success in life. 
Also grade failure in college does 
mean a lack of success in life. 
However valuable a college de- 
gree may be for certain vocations, 
its importance for successful liv- 
ing must not be overevaluated. 


. Check up on the effectiveness of 


your study skills. 

Frequently college failure is 
due to faulty techniques of study. 
The fact that you have been 
reading and studying for twelve 
years does not guarantee that 
you know how to do the job ef- 
ficiently. Research indicates that 
students who learn and practice 
the most efficient study habits 
make higher grades than do 
other students with identical 
1.Q.’s. Many colleges have a spe- 
cial course in the improvement 
of study skills. In the library you 
can find books which will de- 


scribe the best study techniques. 
On the faculty you can find many 
teachers who will give you tips 
on how to do your job. But, re- 
member, “doing does it.” No one 
ever became a skilled violinist or 
champion athlete by merely 
reading books about it. Find out 
the best ways of studying, then 
practice these ways until they 
become second nature with you. 


. Study your teacher as well as your 


textbook. 

Teachers are not all alike in 
their methods of evaluating stu- 
dent success. Learn what your 
teacher regards to be the impor- 
tant things to be learned. Then 
predict the examination ques- 
tions ahead of time and work out 
your answers. If you miss it at 
first, then restudy your teacher 
as well as the text. John Dewey 
has said that no one teaches un- 
less someone learns. The effec- 
tive teacher must be an efficient 
evaluator of student achieve- 
ment. Selective Service practices 
being what they are place tre- 
mendous_ responsibilities upon 
college teachers to be accurate 
in their examining. But the stu- 
dent should realize that in spite 
of certain common practices in 
examination procedures, faculty 
members frequently have their 
individual peculiarities. The 
smart student detects these fac- 
ulty variations and acts accord- 
ingly. The just faculty member 
avoids idiosyncrasies and makes 
an honest effort to find out what 
the student actually knows. 


. You will be a success in life if you 


make the most of the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities life presents 
to you. 

To meet a national emergency 
Selective Service must insure a 
certain number of young men in 
the service and a certain number 
continuing in college. If you are 
one who is called into the service 
next year, then welcome this op- 
portunity to serve your country. 
You may return to college after 


your period of service is com- 
plete. If your buddy is permitted 
to stay in college until he gets his 
degree, he, too, will serve his 
country the same length of time 
as you do. 


6. Look forward to another chance 
after your period of military serv- 
ice. 

The “failure student” need not 
think that his initial failure has 
closed college doors to him for 
all time. Some students are “late 
bloomers.” Although their chron- 
ological age is normal for col- 
lege entrance and their mental 
age is appropriate to college 
studies, they have not yet ma- 
tured motivationally and emo- 
tionally. Frequently these students 
fail in their first try in col- 
lege but succeed at a later time. 
After the last war colleges found 
that the G.I.’s made higher grade 
averages than the non-G.I’s. 
This was not because the G.I.’s 
were smarter. It was because they 
were more responsible. They 
were more grown-up in_ their 
motives, their goals and their emo- 
tions. Many of these successful 
G.I.’s had failed in college before 
the war. If at the end of this year 
you are in the lower half and are 
called a failure, you need not 
necessarily conclude that college 
is not for you. There are colleges 
which will open their doors to 
you after your period of military 
service. What at first seems to be 
a failure may be only a “late 
blooming.” This has been true of 
many highly successful people. 

Make your standards of success in 

life Christian standards. Do not un- 
critically accept the judgments of this 
world. If you experience initial fail- 
ure, analyze yourself thoroughly to 
discover the causes. Make every use of 
your college resources in this self- 
analysis. Remember, one closed door 
need not mean. that all doors are 
closed. There are many times when 
failure may mean only a temporary 
detour, a choice of another road, or 
another try at a later date under more 
favorable circumstances. 
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CRIMMAGE by J. M. HANSON 


What tre 


Should you participate in varsity athletics? Here are some 
answers from a Christian coach that will help you decide. 
They are in the form of a letter addressed to a freshman. 


Dear Bill, 

We college coaches get quite a 
variety of questions addressed our 
way. Innumerable as these questions 
seem to be, it is true that the great 
majority of them fall into one of three 
categories. When we are winning it’s, 
“What system are you using?” When 
we are about holding even (that 
means winning only about 70 per cent 
of the time), we are flooded with in- 
quiries, “What can you offer me?” 
Then when losing comes the question 


with the cutting edge, “When are vou 
going to quit?” 

I'm happy to say, Bill, that your 
questions concerning athletics and 
your participation in them are more 


stimulating and definitely seek 
thoughtful answers. When giving 


some thought to questions such as 
yours, I’m often reminded of the timid 
college male who reported for track 
at the insistence of his girl friend. 
When the coach met him and inquired 
rather gruflly, “What are you out for?” 
the poor fellow couldn't possibly an- 
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oa Out For7 


by Coach Roland Ortmayer 
LaVerne College 
LaVerne, California 


swer in truth, so doing next best, and 
half-truth, shyly an- 
swered, “I’m out for, for a, for a—me, 


answering in 


I'm out for exercise!” 

As a coach I should be able to help 
one to give a little more satisfying 
answer ‘to such a question, for there is 
certainly more to college athletics 
than exercise. It is my hope that this 
reply to your letter of inquiry might 
also provide at least some answers to 
the questions you raised. Your prob- 
lems, as related to me, dealt for the 
most part with college sports on the 


1] 





varsity or intercollegiate level and 
vour relationship to these college ac- 
tivities. Our approach toward facing 
these problems may well be to con- 
varsity sport activities 





sider in order 
on the college campus, the instruction 
or instructors in this field of college 
experience and finally one’s personal 
qualifications for participation in col- 
lege athletics. 

Should varsity athletics meet a need 
for all students? 

Intercollegiate sports are for the 
student who wishes to put considera- 
ble of his time and energy into train- 
ing and experience in athletics. That 
is, the fellow who desires to make the 
varsity team owes it to all concerned 
—himself, his coach, his teammates, 
his fellow students and his school— 
to make every effort possible to par- 
ticipate at the very pinnacle of his 
athletic potential. Interschool compe- 
tition in sports is based on the premise 
that the most skilled of one institution 
will meet the most skilled of a rival 
school in friendly contest. It follows, 
then, that every squad member has an 
obligation to become as skilled as pos- 
sible. This highly competitive pro- 
gram between schools is not arranged 
in any way upon a handicap basis, 
but seeks only to match the true-skill 
of one team against that of another. 

| look upon varsity athletics as the 
musician might well consider the 
string ensemble. He would un- 
doubtedly have the conviction that 
music is something that can be of 
benefit to all of us. But holding this 
firm belief does not in any way mean 
that every one of us should, or even 
could, be in one of the highly spe- 
cialized musical groups. So it is in 
athletics. All of us could benefit by en- 
gaging in them on a level commensu- 
rate with our individual desires and 
skills, but as in the case of the string 
ensemble, varsity intercollegiate sports 
are not by their nature designed for 
all of us. Here, however, as in the 
case of music again, with proper 
knowledge and appreciation, nearly 
everyone can gain some worth-while 
experiences through witnessing sport- 
ing events. 

I would conclude that to me it 
seems proper to hold that varsity 
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athletics can be a part of the college 
experience for the great majority of 
students. Some can actively partici- 
pate, others may serve as managers, 
assistants, sports writers or in some 
such fashion become active in the pro- 
gram. The majority, however, it is 
true, will be spectators. Then here 
again, there are all degrees of specta- 
tor enthusiasm and purpose. Some of 
us enjoy watching the expert perform 
as we not only learn by so doing, but 
are also inspired to greater efforts our- 
selves. Others attend the big events 
almost entirely for the immediate en- 
tertainment afforded, while still others, 
like too large a percentage of church- 
goers, are in attendance just because it 
seems to be the thing to do. 

What can be expected of the coach? 

The usual college coach is an active, 
enthusiastic member of the faculty 
who is enough of an extrovert to de- 
rive considerable pleasure from his 
numerous associations with the stu- 
dents and even enjoys the rather 
ominous position he holds in the pub- 
lic eye. He is employed by the institu- 
tion as a specialist, one who is partic- 
ularly skilled in the knowledge and 
teaching techniques of some sport or 
sports. As is true of the expert in all 
fields, the coach feels that his work is 
of particular value in the scheme of 
things. For the most part, his inter- 
ests are very much centered in his 
sport activities and the personnel en- 
gaging in his program. 

Unlike the majority of members of 
the college staff, the coach’s program 
is critically viewed, at least once every 
week, by a somewhat sanguine public. 
The sports pages of the daily news- 
papers attest to the fact that many are 
eagerly following his program and are 
expecting certain desirable results. 
This close, constant and critical view- 
ing by the interested public has its 
influence upon the coach and un- 
doubtedly shows up in many of his 
decisions. This external pressure is not 
altogether bad—it might well be that 
some other areas in the teaching pro- 
fession could profit by the strong stim- 
ulation that an eager public can 
provide. Displaying one’s achieve- 
ments as the coach must continually 
do allows little opportunity for 


lethargy or stagnation to become 
dominant. 

It is also well to remember that 
more than likely the coach has him- 
self enjoyed the opportunity of having 
participated in the activities of inter- 
collegiate sport. He has probably had 
the good fortune of experiencing con- 
siderable success during his days of 
competition and carries the memory 
of those days with him constantly. 
These memories and the factors sur- 
rounding them were of great influence 
upon his life, and he now hopes for 
the same, or even better, for all who 
come under his tutelage. As a con- 
sequence his program, though it be 
highly competitive and greatly pub- 
licized, has real personal purpose and 
meaning to him. More than any other 
single program it served as his out- 
standing source of training and prep- 
aration. Yes, he lives those days over 
and over again and expects his pro- 
gram to be equally as important to 
his squad members today as it was to 
him years before. 

Of the coach, then, one can usually 
expect a man who has a vital interest 
in his specialized field and feels that 
it and he can make a real and lasting 
contribution to the lives of his squad 
members. He wants his circle of influ- 
ence to be as large and all-inclusive 
as he can possibly draw it. 

What are the qualifications for one 
desiring to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics? 

You must answer a number of ques- 
tions for yourself at this stage. It 
would be good to seek help from oth- 
ers such as your high school coach, 
your parents and your new college 
coach, yet in the final analysis the 
decision must be yours. 


Have your training and experience 


prepared you for competition on the 
college level? Are your physical quali- 
fications such that you can reasonably 
expect to enjoy some degree of suc- 
cess? These and other questions of a 
similar nature must be faced and 
answered as the decision concerning 
participation in varsity sports is being 
made. 

As a coach I have watched and 
frequently assisted as a boy went 
through this process of deciding. For 
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some it comes easily; their high school 
experience has been sufficient and of 
such a nature as to make the decision 
almost an automatic one. To some, 
college athletics on the varsity level 
are definitely out while to others, it 
would seem like turning back, quit- 
ting, giving up if the decision was 
other than to continue in competitive 
sport. Every season I try in earnest 
truth to assure my squads that the 
decision to engage in varsity sports 
must be accompanied by an equally 
important realization that competing 
in athletics must meet some real needs 
in the lives of very squad member. It 
may be a satisfying of the need and 
desire for activity, especially physical 
activity. The need of companionship 
and the cooperative effort may be 
satisfied as the players work together 
day after day through the season. Or 
the desire for recognition and the 


satisfaction of achievement may be 
the need met. At any rate, it is my firm 
belief, as a coach, that I can and must 
help every squad member from the 
lowest sub to the brightest star satisfy 
some basic need as he works at per- 
fecting his skills in a game. 

After all other factors are weighed, 
the one big one that seems to take on 
greater value or weight is simple— 
do I really want to? That is it, deter- 
mination. If the determination is 
sufficient it can overcome all other 
factors. On the other hand, lack of 
determination will result in failure. 
This is as true in life itself as it is in 
sport. I cannot emphasize it strongly 
enough, the “will to do” is absolutely 
essential. And there, in my experience, 
is one of the greatest values of sport. 
I have seen a number of young men 
learn the real value of the “will to do” 
and then, having learned their lesson 


well, carry it on into greater and more 
lasting areas of life. 

Bill, I say to my football squad 
every fall, “Men, you are out here for 
the experience of playing football to- 
gether. It ought to be a very profitable 
and enjoyable experience, but let me 
emphasize as best I can—do not at- 
tempt to be one of us unless from 
within your very self there is a will to 
be here that cannot be held back.” 
That is the qualification above all 
other qualifications. 

With that sort of an understanding, 
one third of the male students at our 
college have been members of the 
football squad the past three seasons. 
Regular attendance has been high 
and in spite of the elusiveness of vic- 
tory the spirit has been fine. Bill, come 
and be one of us just as soon as you 
have the “will to... .” 

Sincerely, 


Coach 





More for Your Money 


by Kathryn Blood 


Stretch those dollars! Contrary to former beliefs 
there is no pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 


PENDTHRIFTS, beware! The lat- 
est dispatch according to a usually 
reliable source reveals that—contrary 
to all previous beliefs—there is no pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. If 
this has shattered one of your most 
cherished dreams—that of a golden fu- 
ture—take heart. Between conjugating 
verbs and attending football games, 
you know you would not have time to 
go to the end of the rainbow anyway. 
But you do have time to work out a 
practical plan for saving and spending 


that will make your funds perform 
heretofore unheard of feats. So let's 
get down to earth and try to find out 
how to make the coin you have do 
the seemingly impossible. 

It’s dollars to doughnuts that you've 
made a million resolutions to spend 
your money more wisely in the future 
—and haven't. But don’t despair. If 
you really want to know how to en- 
courage your dollars to lead a more 
lucrative life—here’s how. 


B UDGET and keep a record of your 
allowance. This doesn’t mean chaining 
yourself to a ledger and renouncing 
all future frivolities. It means making 
a simple plan for the saving, spending 
and sharing of your allowance which 
will help you to get more rather than 
less out of every dime and dollar you 
spend. 

If you are going to budget, your 
allowance should be set at a definite 
amount. If yours isn’t—talk it over 
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with your parents, and see if they 


cant decide on a certain amount 
which will fit in with their income, 
and which will take care of your 


needs. Be fair. Remember that there 
are other persons in the family be- 
sides yourself, and that your parents 
are doubtless having to make sacri- 
fices to keep you in college. By being 
cooperative you can lessen the strain 
on the family purse. 

Planning your expenditures, you 
will discover, is the best way to elimi- 
nate waste and to make your money 
cover the things you need and want. 
Before you can plan, however, you 
must make an estimate of your usual 
expenses, adding to this amount the 
extra expenses that are likely to come 
up dming the next month. You can 
find this out by taking an inventory 
of all your personal possessions, in- 
chiding clothes and school supplies, 
birthday and anniversary gift lists, 
church and charity donations, campus 
movies and other 


affairs, programs 


which you plan to attend. 


Apter you have taken inventory, 
decide how much you will need and 
can afford to spend for each of these 
things during the next month, includ- 
ing in your plan something for the 
unexpected and spur-of-the-moment 
purchases. In all of your planning it 
is best slightly to overestimate your 
expenditures, for this gives you a com- 
fortable margin in which to operate. 


! on your 


Since you can't depenc 
memory to keep these many figures 
straight, voull have to keep a_note- 
book. Divide it into months. Reserve 
the first page in each month's section 
for your month's plan of what you ex- 
pect to save, spend and share. Then 
break this down into weeks, listing at 
the first of the month what you plan 
to save, spend and share each week of 
that month. Always remember to take 
out the amount vou want to save for 
the month before vou start to plan 
your expenditures. 

At the end of each week write down 
next to your estimated expenditures 
the amount you actually spent. In this 


way you can find your weaknesses in 
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planning and avoid making the same 
mistakes next month. 

If you are to have an accurate rec- 
ord of what you spend, youll need to 
keep a daily record of your expendi- 
tures. Carry around a small pocket- 
sized notebook and jot down expendi- 
tures as you make them. And then at 
the end of each day or week, transfer 
these notations into your larger note- 
book. 

Don't be alarmed if you spend more 
one week than another. The reason for 
planning by the month instead of the 
week is that some weeks you are likely 
to have many more expenses than 
other weeks. By spending less the next 
week, you will be able to stretch your 
funds over the entire month. 


Prorit by your mistakes. If your 
plans have gone awry on some of the 
items, find out why. Was it through 
carelessness—or did you underesti- 
mate vour needs? Next month use 
your last month’s plan to aid you in 
making a more intelligent plan. 

But since keeping solvent involves 
more than planning and record keep- 
ing, here are some tips that will give 
you a boost. 

1. Look before you leap. Since you 
can't have everything, wise choice- 
making is the first thing you'll have to 
learn. This may mean making some 
momentous choices such as: a movie 
or half soles; a new jacket or a con- 
cert ticket; soda fountain snacks or a 
new book. The things that are most 
important to you will, of course. de- 
pend upon your philosophy. 

2. Don't try to keep up with the 
Joneses—be yourself at all times. This 
will mean planning and spending ac- 
cording to your income and needs in- 
stead of the standards set by someone 
else’s pocketbook and wants. 

3. Live within your own inceme. 
When tempted to borrow, ponder over 
the words of Shakespeare’s Polonius: 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
for loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
and borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry.” 

4. Remember, buying can be wise 
or otherwise. If you make yours wise, 
youll have to examine your needs and 


decide what you should have before 
you go shopping. Get as much scien- 
tific information on the article as possi- 
ble before purchasing it. Then shop 
around for your best buy in terms of 
quality and price. If you’re to succeed, 
youll need to build up your sales re- 
sistance before you start out. Look 
behind the appeals of advertising, sales 
talks and fancy packages, and make 
your purchase according to the real 
value of the article. Furthermore, don’t 
buy at “special sales” and “bargain” 
counters just because the articles are 
marked down. Even when the article 
is a genuine bargain, it is a waste of 
money if you don’t really need it. 
Finally, when you buy—buy for 
“keeps.” Returned goods cost both you 
and the store time and money. 

Intelligent planning and budgeting 
of your money is not only the best 
insurance you can have for getting 
your dollar’s worth, but also for get- 
ting the most worth-while things out 
of college life. By looking ahead you'll 
probably find you won’t need to bor- 
row, but can live on your own funds. 

Planning of your funds also helps 
you to separate the unimportant from 
the important. You learn to be objec- 
tive, weighing the merits of one thing 
against another, instead of letting your 
emotions or your friends be your 
guide. It helps you to look ahead and 
to provide for the best things that 
come to your campus. Instead of be- 
ing “broke” when a special lecture, 
concert, or play comes along, you will 
have already set aside a fund for it. 
You'll learn that you can get some of 
the big things you've always wanted 
by leaving out the little things. In so 
doing, you may find the reward is 
double. For, in staying home from a 
mediocre show, for example, to save 
for something else, you may discover 
a fascinating new book, or take time to 
make some new friends among the 
persens in your hall. 

And finally—after graduation, you 
can take it with you! Once you've mas- 
tered the principles of managing your 
dimes and dollars, youll be able to 
pay your own way whether you go it 
alone or start a home of your own.° 





* This is a motive reprint. 
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How to Make a Hit With the Upperclassmen 


MOTIVE'’S editorial board answers a questionnaire. The different answers are not meant to be exclusive. Neither are 
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f they “yes” or “no” answers. They are destined to stimulate your thinking. The highest score possible is 70. 
; To be 
Impor- con- Indif- Nobody Don’t 
4 tant sidered ferent cares do 
Play radio regardless of roommate’s 10 30 l 
activities 40 
Be sure to monopolize the conversation 20 50 
f | Everybody likes to hear about an operation 20 20 30 
; i a school athletic prowess is important; 40 30 
e alk it up 
r Talk about your boy/girl conquests, 40 10 40 
t especially on dates 
7 Pay your debts 70 10 
t «6 
. 
; Get the dean in your corner 10 20 40 10 
; ’ Have regular study hours 60 30 
i eS 
y Learn to dance 20 50 10 
r a 
1 | Be a joker; take nothing seriously 40 40 
t — 
; : Don’t be a cynic; believe all you are told 20 20 40 
: M i | declensi 
4 emorize your language declensions; 

; “@ forget the Dodgers 30 ” 20 7 
4 Don’t be a female intellectual; 
) | go after the boys ” ans = 
. 3 Be a prankster and everyone will love you 20 10 10 30 
7 
» Ff Censor the campus morals 10 30 10 10 
= | 
; a Go to church on Sunday 60 10 10 
r . Recruit all others for your special 
> Ff extracurricular activity 20 20 10 20 
t @ 

Be sure to pry into everything that happened 10 

on your roommate’s date } j 60 
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YOUNG man about to enter col- 

lege asked, “What will going to 
college do to my religion?” There is no 
simple answer. However, college 
ought to do something to one’s experi- 
ence and interpretation of religion. 
If life is a growing and unfolding 
process, and if religion is a basic ele- 
ment in life, we may reasonably aspire 
toward growth in our experience and 
thought of religion. 

Some are quite sure of what they 
believe; others are perplexed. Some 
are perfectly satisfied with their reli- 
gion; others are still searching. Some 
resist. anything which tends to be 
disturbing to their beliefs; others wel- 
come light from any source even 
though it may not harmonize with 
ideas they have previously held. We 
meet all of these people in college. 
What college actually does to our 
religion is determined by such factors 
as the religious attitudes we already 
have, the persons we meet, the ideas 
we encounter, the pattern of life into 
which we fall, and our own interests 
and desires. 

The central thought of this article 
is that college life provides the soil 
for religious growth. Intellectual ma- 
turity and religious maturity can and 
ought to go together. Science, philos- 
ophy, and religion can be brought into 
a harmonious relationship enriching 
the total life of man. To be sure, 
growth in religious thinking is not an 
inevitable part of college life. Further- 
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WILL COLLEGE 
Change My RELIGION? 


by Harvey Potthoff, minister 
Christ Methodist Church, Denver, 
where he is a popular preacher with 
Denver University students 


more, religious maturing sometimes 
comes in a round-about way. Some- 
times it is a painful process. Some- 
times it comes through experiences of 
perplexity, doubt, and _ confusion. 
Nevertheless, knowledge and _in- 
creased experience can contribute to 
an enriched religious life—and these 
are a part of college. 


Let us assume that you have a reli- 
gious interest. Perhaps you have been 
participating in church life and a 
youth fellowship. You have a religious 
philosophy of life. What are some of 
the factors in college which are likely 
to influence your religious thinking? 

For one thing, you will probably be 
doing more thinking for yourself in 
the next few years than you have up to 
this point. You will be “on your own” 
in many respects. One result may be 
that you will examine and evaluate the 
religious teachings on which you were 
brought up more carefully than ever 
before. You will be less content to take 
someone else’s word for it, and will 
wish to ask, “How do I personally feel 
about these things?” 

You will be meeting persons rep- 
resenting differing points of view in 
matters of religious belief and practice. 
Some will be devout followers of 
faiths quite different from your own. 
Some will profess atheism. Some will 
be indifferent to religious matters. In 
class discussions and in bull sessions 
you will hear all sorts of ideas ex- 
pressed. This may lead you to a more 


careful examination of your own at- 
titudes by way of comparison and 
contrast. 


O NE of the important influences on 
your thinking is likely to come through 
your study of “the scientific method.” 
This method of ascertaining truth in 
given areas stresses the importance of 
getting evidence, observing this evi- 
dence, drawing hypotheses from it, 
and then testing the hypotheses. Ad- 
vances in science have come through 
the application of this method. After 
studying this method as it applies in 
the sciences one is likely to ask, “Can 
we apply the scientific method in reli- 
gion?” This may lead you to consider- 
able perplexity because many people 
simply take their religious beliefs “on 
faith” or on the authority of some per- 
son or some book. The more one knows 
of the scientific method, the more 
likely he is to seek out evidence for 
his beliefs. 

Perhaps most significant of all will 
be the knowledge you will be gaining 
through your studies about the nature 
of the universe and man. A modern 
scientific conception of the universe 
stresses the magnitude of the universe, 
natural law, the evolutionary charac- 
ter of things, and the dynamic nature 
of reality. Creation is seen as a con- 
tinuous process. Your studies of man 
will reveal him as related to the rest 
of the natural process emerging from 
the creative life of the universe, pos- 
sessing deep-rooted desires and im- 
pulses, with potentialities for both 
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Analyzing “Religion and Intellectual Maturity,” 
Dr. Potthoff makes the point: “In college 


one is likely to fold up or grow up... . 


good and evil. The more one contem- 
plates these ideas, the more he sees 
that they have tremendous implica- 
tions for his religious beliefs. They are 
likely to raise questions about God, 
prayer, miracles, and many other mat- 
ters. One may have questions about 
how to understand the Bible—shall 
we regard it as all literally true? If so, 
how can we reconcile many of the 
teachings of modern science with 
some of the Bible stories? If creation 
is a continuous process, how can we 
accept the story of the world being 
created in six days? The more we 
learn of a modern scientific concep- 
tion of the universe, the more likely 
we are to ask questions concerning 
the adequacy of some of the religious 
ideas we have been holding. 

All of this may turn out to be quite 
disturbing. On the one hand are 
religious ideas with which we are 
familiar and which we have treasured. 
On the other hand are ideas of life and 
the universe which in some instances 
seem to contradict our religious ideas. 
What shall we do? What can we be- 
lieve? Faced by this problem, some 
college students proceed to close their 
minds to any new information. They 
refuse to accept any teaching which 
in any way seems to contradict what 
they have believed in the past and 
what they want to believe now. 

On the other hand, there are college 
students who conclude that religion 
is a childish superstition which they 
have outgrown. They feel that their 
new knowledge reveals that religion 
is only something for the ignorant or 
the weak. They announce to one and 
all that they are atheists. 

There is still a third possible re- 
sponse. Faced by new evidence and 
information, some students are genu- 
inely confused in their religious 


al 


thinking. They recognize certain in- 
consistencies between some of their 
past beliefs and new facts which have 
been called to their attention. But in- 
stead of closing their minds, or writing 
religion off as a childish superstition, 
they resolve to think their way through 
to a maturing philosophy of life and 
religion. College provides the soil for 
intellectual growth. It also provides 
the soil for religious growth for those 
who are willing to pay the price. Any 
person who possesses a mature reli- 
gious faith has paid the price some- 
time, somewhere of growing through 
doubt into a larger faith. In college 
one is likely to fold up or grow up in 
a religious sense, depending on the 
individual's will-to-grow. 


In a recent book, The Individual 
and His Religion, Dr. Gordon Allport 
of Harvard University reports on a 
questionnaire circulated among 414 
Harvard undergraduates (over two 
thirds of them veterans of World War 
II) and 86 Radcliffe undergraduates. 
To the question, “Do you feel that you 
require some form of religious orienta- 
tion or belief in order to achieve a 
fully mature philosophy of life?” seven 
out of ten students gave an affirma- 
tive answer. Interestingly enough, 
however, of those giving an affirma- 
tive reply only about 60 per cent felt 
that the system in which they were 





reared was satisfactory to their needs. 

So far as this particular group of 
students is concerned it appears that 
among the majority there is a felt 
need for a religious orientation to life. 
At the same time, there is a widely 
felt need for a reinterpretation of 
basic religious concepts. The implica- 
tion is that as one moves into intel- 
lectual maturity, there is sometimes a 
related need for the achievement of 
greater maturity in religious thinking. 
For these particular students college 
has apparently provided stimulus for 
growth in religious thinking. 

Sam Walter Foss has suggested pos- 
sibilities in increased knowledge for 
growth in religious thinking in this 
poem: 


A boy was born ‘mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky, 
And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
‘Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts 
Where little ventures grow and plod 
And paced and plowed his little plots 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But as the mighty system grew 

His faith grew faint with many scars. 
The cosmos widened in his view, 
And God was lost among the stars. 


Another boy, in lowly days, 

As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind. 
Each year he dreamed his God anew 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 


The art of living is the art of matur- 
ing physically, emotionally, intellec- 
tually, socially, and religiously. Col- - 
lege can and ought to contribute 
richly to the maturing process at all 
these points. Let us consider some of 
the marks of maturity in religious 
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thinking, and how college can help 
us achieve such maturity. 

First, curiosity. Jesus spoke of lov- 
ing God with our minds. The search 
for truth and understanding is essen- 
tially religious in character. The ma- 
ture individual seeks a religious phi- 
losophy based on truth. Only the 
immature individual is afraid of new 
information. To ask questions about 
all sorts of things in order that one 
might grow in knowledge is a part of 
a growing religious experience. Some- 
one has said that the purpose of col- 
lege is to produce curious people. 
Certainly college ought to produce 
people possessing curiosity about life 
and the meanings of life. So long as 
we are asking relevant questions, we 
are working in the framework of ma- 
ture religion. 

Second, the willingness to face facts. 
Thomas Huxley once wrote to Charles 


Kingsley: 


_,. the longer I live, the more obvious 
it is to me that the most sacred act of 
a man’s life is to say and feel, “I be- 
lieve such and such to be true.” 

My business is to teach my aspirations 
to conform themselves to fact, not to 
try and make facts harmonize with 
my aspirations. Science seems to me 
to teach in the highest and strongest 
manner the great truth which is em- 
bodied in the Christian conception of 
entire surrender to the will of God. 
Sit down before fact as a little child, 
be prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow humbly where- 
ever and to whatever abysses nature 
leads, or you shall learn nothing. I 
have only begun to learn content and 
peace of mind since I have resolved 
at all risks to do this. 


Mature religion is built on the con- 
viction that the ways of God can stand 
scrutiny. An honest facing of facts is 
basic in religious growth. The only 
religion which will hold up through 
all experiences of life is one which we 
can accept with intellectual sincerity. 
College ought to help us face facts— 
and so long as we are facing facts sin- 
cerely and honestly, we are working 
in the framework of mature religion. 

Third, the willingness to accept new 
evidence. It is inspiring to study the 
growth of the idea of God in the He- 
brew Christian tradition. We may 
follow a part of this story in the pages 
of biblical literature. It is evident that 


man’s conceptions of God have 


grown as he has grown in knowledge 
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and experience. In some instances, this 
has meant leaving smaller conceptions 
of God behind, in order to grow into 
more adequate conceptions. This proc- 
ess continues to go on. To grow is to 
outgrow. New evidence concerning 
our world leads to ever-more adequate 
conceptions of God. 


W ue the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis was suggested about one hundred 
vears ago, there were those who felt 
this threatened the very existence of 
religion. It did not quite fit in with 
some ideas of God held by some peo- 
ple. We have come to see, however, 
that this new evidence provides a 
basis for a greater and more inspiring 
conception of God working in and 
through evolution. Likewise, modern 
studies of the Bible have proved dis- 
turbing to some people. In the past 
some have said, “Either we must be- 
lieve all of the Bible literally, or it has 
no value for us at all.” However, 
newer studies of the Bible have led 
to an even greater appreciation of it, 
even though we do not necessarily 
think of it as literally true in all parts. 
Newer evidence indicates that the 
Bible is a library of books, written 
by many persons over a period of 
vears, under different circumstances, 
for a variety of purposes, and repre- 
senting differing conceptions of God 
and interpretations of religion. We 
know that as in every library, the 
Bible contains a number of types of 
writing, such as history, biography, 
poetry, drama, legend, etc. We need 
to read the various books of the Bible 
with a mature understanding of their 
form and purpose. A careful study of 
the Scriptures reveals that people 
have grown in their ideas of God and 
religion with growing knowledge and 
experience. The Bible is living evi- 
dence that religious maturity and 
maturity of thought and experience 
go together. If we would be true to 
the spirit of the Scriptures, we shall 
seek to keep growing in our own reli- 
gious thinking as new evidence con- 
cerning life and the universe comes 
to our attention. Only the immature 
person is afraid of new evidence. The 
mature person grows through it. 
Fourth, the ability to see individual 





facts in relation to larger patterns. In 
his widely read book, The Mature 


Mind, Professor Overstreet 


writes: 


Harry 


The human being is born to a world 

of isolated particulars. He has to ma- 

ture into a world of wholes. .. . Life, 

in short, is a process of entering into, 

as well as creating, wholes of mean- 

ing. 

The mature individual has learned 
to put the pieces of life together so 
that he sees the relationships among 
things and finally sees his own life in 
relation to the universe. This suggests 
the relation of science, philosophy. 
and religion. 

Science gives us information con- 
cerning specific areas of study. 

Philosophy endeavors to gather in- 
formation from all fields ‘and to tie 
this information together to give us a 
unified view of life and the uni- 
verse. Philosophy helps us answer the 
question, “In the light of all the in- 
formation we have, what is most real 
and most important in the universe?” 

Religion involves a personal dedica- 
tion or commitment to what we be- 
lieve to be supremely important, to- 
gether with an attitude of trust in 
what we believe to be abidingly real. 
Thus, science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion can come together in helping us 
see our lives in relationship to the 
universe which is our home. The ma- 
ture individual sees life more steadily 
because he sees it whole. 

Fifth, the achievement of a religion 
of one’s own. Vital, mature religion is 
an achievement. Others may help by 
telling us what they believe, but we 
achieve religious maturity when we 
gather all of our information and ex- 
perience together and emerge with 
ideas and ideals which to us “ring 
true.” The climax of mature religion 
comes when one is able to translate 
his convictions into life situations, 
finding all life clothed with a greater 
meaning. 

Here, then, are some of the things 
which contribute to maturity in reli- 
gious thinking: curiosity or the in- 
quiring mind; the willingness to face 
facts and accept new evidence; the 
ability to think in terms of a unifying 
philosophy of life; the capacity to 
“think through” to a religion of one’s 
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by Robert Beach, librarian 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


CAMPUS 
GOLD MINE 


A good library is more than a col- 
lection of books, and a good student 
does more than scan the required read- 
ing. What about “books and you in 
college”? This librarian takes a look 


at your “campus gold mine.” 


OR the next few years you are go- 

ing to handle a lot of books. You 
mav have been living in the one half 
of America that lacks adequate public 
library service. Such will not be the 
case in college. You are now in a 
stream of life where books are indis- 
pensable. 

What about “books and you in col- 
lege”? If you are fortunate enough 
to have come to college already 
“wedded,” then you are not likely to 
be separated by the collective and 
competitive pressures around you. 
Chances are, however, you may not 
be so invulnerable! And it would be 
more of a tragedy than you can 
imagine for the reading “bug” not to 
have become an integral part of you 
before you graduate! 


Lers take a look at some repre- 
sentative readers on your campus. 
Youll notice that we don’t exclude 
anybody, for even the genius with 
the supermind must crack a book oc- 
casionally; for the profeSsors, while 
they may talk a great deal, do not 
say it all! Behold the minimalist, who 
buys a textbook if it is required, reads 
compulsory assignments from the re- 
serve shelves in the library, but never 
reads beyond the “musts,” nor cares 
to own and savor books for the pure 
joy of their contents. So far as he is 
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concerned, the supplementary volun- 
tary readings recommended by com- 
petent instructors are for the “second 
milers” only. After all, extracurricular 
activities do beckon! And aren’t they 
also important in this broad matter of 
getting an education? 

But, let’s not be unfair to the point 
of caricature! The range of activities 
which vied for your attention in your 
senior year at high school is certainly 
no less varied and strenuous than what 
youll find in the normal college and 
university environment. Reading be- 
yond the minimum, in your study, 
may not be merely a matter of exercis- 
ing an easy choice. For most it will 
require the making of some hard 
priority decisions, with competing 
interests of lesser stature having to 
give way. 

At the opposite pole from the 
minimalist there is the bookish stu- 
dent—excuse me if I am trodding 
upon tender toes—who reads vora- 
ciously, and, we hope, assimilates 
what he reads. But we need not dis- 








cuss his case, for, so far as reading is 
concerned, he is overquota. We have 
in mind, rather, neither extreme, but 
the average college student, very 
probably you! 

If your college is worth its salt, 
there will be a good library, meaning 
more than a collection of books. It 
will be organized so as to reduce the 
mechanical (and psychological) dis- 
tance between you and the books 
which should become part of your 
heritage. Open stacks are desirable 
when administratively possible. But 
do not forget that the shelf approach 
to a library’s holdings is a fragmentary 
one. Browsing is fun, and is frequently 
suggestive, but no classification or 
shelf plan can guarantee to bring to 
one point all materials which a library 
may possess on a subject! And this 
means: use the card catalog fully and 
frequently. Become familiar with its 
different entries: subject, author, title, 
analytics, cross references. The card 
catalog is a brilliant, costly, orderly, 
fascinating, scholarly tool. And it is 
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at your hand! Whether or not you 
need guidance, get to know your li- 
brarian and library staff members. 
Seldom are they the formidable crea- 
tures of cartoon portrayal. They are 
trained to help you, and it might just 
chance that they would enjoy the ex- 
perience! 


Beyonp a well-organized library, 
and an alert library staff, what other 
campus factors enter into this vital 
business of books and education? This 
is easy: one factor is the teaching 
faculty. Wise instructors, although 
they may employ the necessary rigors 
of reserve book assignments (so that 
there may be a common ground of 
knowledge for all to build upon), in- 
vite the alert to the further reaches 
of a field or subject by individual 
comments and encouragement. One 
of the most helpful orientation pro- 
cedures in my own educational ex- 
perience was to have a mature teacher 
spend ample time, at the beginning 
of a course, in commenting upon the 
special characteristics and values of 
the individual books on a bibliography 
he had carefully prepared and handed 
out. Anyone can make a list of books! 
But it is the discriminating annota- 
tions which are of the greatest help. 
Your instructor might with benefit 
do what one of mine did, which was 
to take the class in small groups to 
the library shelves and stack sections 
where the books in his field were con- 
centrated. Do not let long lists of 
books floor you. Get all the help you 
can in differentiating between the 
separate titles so that you may choose 
appropriately for your purposes. 


Dvninc my experience as a li- 
brarian in college and seminary, I 
have sometimes been asked for advice 
upon the building up of personal 
libraries. May I suggest some princi- 
ples to keep in mind? First of all, let 
the collection you develop be a nat- 
ural reflection of your own deeper 
interests. Don’t collect books because 
it may be regarded as smart to do it; 
nor to impress your friends! In the 
second place, be selective. Numbers 
alone don’t tell the story of a good 
library, whether at home, in an insti- 


tution, or in a dorm room! Choose 
sparingly, and don’t let the advertis- 
ing blurbs on the book jackets over- 
influence you. Let a little time pass 
following the blazoned announcement. 
If the newly announced book is genu- 
inely significant, the book reviews will 
give you a helpful verdict. And, save 
a place in your library for the older 
books of established reputation! 

This brings me to a third suggestion. 
What about belonging to one of the 
nationally advertised book clubs? 
This juicy topic is worth an article by 
itself. A cartoon which recently came 
across my desk pictures two “gentle- 
men on the road” plodding, stick-over- 
shoulder, along a dusty country road. 
One comments to the other, with a 
nod at his own heavy and _ bookish 
bundle: “Sometimes I wish I had re- 
membered to cancel my subscription 
to the B.. . Club!” So much a part of 
our national life has the book club 
pattern become! Let me point out 
merely this, that the services of the 
book club have more relevance to 
those who would otherwise be _iso- 
lated from book and library resources 
than they do for you who will be on 
a library-centered college campus for 
several years. Some excellent books 
have been spread across the country 
by the book clubs, but some very 





REGULAR STUDY HOURS 


Regular study hours are a 
much-to-be-hoped-for necessity in 
the life of a college student. The 
bewildered freshman will let his 
studies run away with him, being 
baffled and amazed at the 
hepped-up pace of college life, 
unless he sets a regular time each 
day to study. The time may vary, 
according to class schedules, but 
each night after dinner is usually 
a good time as there are few 
activities then involving freshmen. 

As the student advances, he 
finds there are more and more 
meetings popping up at the oddest 
times. This makes regular study 
hours rather difficult unless be- 
tween classes during the day or 
late at night. And one o'clock in 
the morning is not an advisable 
time, no matter how regular or 
irregular! 

—Bev Nuckolls 
Student, Albion College 











mediocre titles have been advertised 
just as strenuously. (You will have to 
decide whether this ingenious Ameri- 
can mail-order method, with its genu- 
ine convenience, and its tendency to- 
wards standardizing reading tastes, 
is for you, or not!) 

Lastly, in building your own library, 
don’t worry about first, limited, or 
fancy editions, unless these constitute 
the very hobby you are riding. Reprint 
editions are usually adequate in their 
content and format, and they are often 
more readily available and less ex- 
pensive. Keep in mind, too, the rela- 
tive riches of a good second-hand 
bookstore. Like new cars, new books 
go downhill in market value, as they 
change hands! 


Here are several suggestions about 
reading. Read different books in dif- 
ferent ways. Don't bring the same 
state of mind to Robert Benchley ! as 
to Francis Bacon! A wise commentator 
put it this way: “Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 
Don't read them all the same way. 

It helps to meet the author halfway. 
Find out about his background, his 
purpose in writing the present book. 
Estimate his intent and his mood. and 
set your mental watch accordingly. 

I would not read just to kill time. 
Which is not to say that one should 
not read for recreation. But, go for- 
ward into reading experiences by 
choosing and forming the circum- 
stances. Don’t back into them for lack 
of anything else to do! 

Probably the reading experiences 
in which we attain deepest satisfaction 
are those instances where the books 
don’t end for us with the back cover. 
If reading ends there—with no con- 
tinuum in memory or assimilated ex- 
perience—then reading is a poor 
thing. Better for us to stop and reflect 
and savor along the way, as well as 
at the close of a book. Then we shall 
be the richer, both by the margin of 
our appreciation of the author’s skill, 
and by our inward response to his 
portrayal of some phase of our com- 
mon experience. 





‘For an article by Benchley see “What 
College Did to Me,” page 32. 
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About the Administration 


Whether it’s the food, the president, or the dean of women 
you don’t like, you'll find it covered here by a college 
president who has excellent rapport with his student body. 


by John L. Knight, president 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 


Perhaps ninety-nine per cent of 
campus gripes have to do with the 
administration. Perhaps too, this is an 
administrator's exaggerated concep- 
tion of his own importance, since only 
a scant one per cent is left for the pro- 
fessors. But frankly, did you ever hear 
the president called a dictator, the 
dean a sadist, the treasurer a Scrooge? 
And I'll grant that the vocabulary em- 
ployed at this point is tempered some- 
what. At any rate, let’s obey our nat- 
ural impulses, and gripe about the 
administration for a page or so!) 


"The food’s getting worse all the 
time!” Ever hear that one? Blessed 
is the college administrator who has 
not had_ to with the head 
dietitian on that score! I am willing to 


admit that I have seen many situa- 


conter 


tions where students have the right to 
voice this complaint. The manage- 
ment of many a campus dining hail 
has confused routine with monotony, 
dietetics with delicacy. It behooves 
the administration constantly to evalu- 
ate the college’s food service, not only 
ii regard to menu, but also such mat- 
ters as the atmosphere of the dining 
halls, morale among student workers, 
and the time or efficiency of service. 

On the other hand, any student 
entering college should recognize that 
one of his major adjustments must be 
adaptation to institutional meals. The 
menu of the average home is planned 
to satisfy the tastes of the members of 
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a small intimate group. Personal likes 
and dislikes are generally catered to. 
A college menu must be planned to 
meet the nutritional needs of hun- 
dreds of students, and little attention 
can be given to individual likes or 
dislikes. The dietitian is under an ob- 
ligation to serve food in adequate por- 
tions, and in an attractive and appetiz- 
ing manner, but she must be granted 
exemption from satisfying each indi- 
vidual’s particular tastes at each meal. 

I must admit that many of the 
things I learned to eat in college, un- 
der protest and in sheer desperation, 
I now actually enjoy eating. Accept- 
ance of some of these items has also 
made me somewhat more affable at 
the family table and at social gather- 
ings. Perhaps I have the college 
dietitian to thank for the educational 
experience of a broadened menu. 

I know a college dean who has 
served in that capacity on the same 
campus for nearly twenty years. Each 
year he habitually sets aside in his 
calendar two or three days in the week 
of October to confer with students 
who have complaints about meals. 
His explanation is that through the 
vears the students on that campus 
have exhibited a certain pattern of 
gripes. About six weeks of institution- 
al feeding is about all new students 
can stand without expressing com- 
plaint, especially when the relief from 
college meals offered by Thanksgiving 
vacation is still four or five weeks 
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away. It may be that this also explains 
in part why Thanksgiving is always 
a very coveted holiday season for the 
average American college student! 

“Pretty soon she'll be telling us how 
many times a minute we are allowed to 
breathe!” This one is leveled squarely 
at the dean of women. In thinking of 
this member of the administration the 
average female student often expresses 
gratitude that the use of the whip has 
been outlawed by modern education. 
The dean of women controls dormi- 
tory policies, hours, the social calen- 
dar,and to some minds entirely too 
many intimate details of a girl’s cam- 
pus life. On many a campus she has 
become more a policewoman than a 
counselor. No person who tries to look 
at campus problems from a student 
point of view can deny that there are 
many causes for complaint against 
the dean of women. 

No dean of women, or any college 
official for that matter, should look 
upon regulations as inflexible and un- 
changeable. There are times when 
sticking to the cold letter of the Jaw 
cannot be supported by logic or fair- 
ness. Reason and justice should be 
primary factors in making decisions. 
The most unfortunate thing that can 
happen to a dean of women is for her 
to develop a vindictive spirit. When 
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this occurs it is only natural that stu- 
dents think of her as a witch rather 
than as a friend. It must be admitted, 
however, that the administration has 
placed the dean of women in a diffi- 
cult position. She is appointed: as a 
counselor, but is also charged with a 
responsibility for the welfare of all 
women students and for enforcing 
regulations designed to promote their 
welfare. 

Regulations must take into consid- 
eration the human element, and every 
possible degree of personal responsi- 
bility should be granted. Representa- 
tive student committees from each 
dormitory, the sororities and the stu- 
dent government should have easy 
access to the dean of women, and 
should have a major voice and a 
major responsibility in handling mat- 
ters of student conduct and general 
social affairs. If both the students and 
the dean of women practiced honesty 
and fairness in all relationships, many 
of our campus problems could be 
solved in a less heated way. 

Unfortunately, no set of regulations 
can satisfy the thinking of every stu- 
dent, every parent, and every member 
of the faculty and administration. For 
example, take the regulation which 
exists on nearly every campus that 
girls be in their dormitories by ten 
o'clock on average week nights. This 
is a rather uniform standard, based 
primarily upon good social practice, 
principles of health and study, and 
upon the responsibility which the 
college is willing to assume for its 
students. Many a girl argues that her 
parents at home permit her to stay 
out until eleven o'clock or more, and 
hence the same privilege should be 
granted at college. Here again, like 
the dining-hall menu, the regulations 
affecting women must be general poli- 
cies which apply to all, and hence any 
student entering college must recog- 
nize the necessity of making a satis- 
factory adjustment to dormitory life. 

Some while ago a parent questioned 
me about the college’s right to refuse 
a student permission to drink on cam- 
pus, when that same privilege was 
granted to her in her own home. For 
me, there were two basic answers. 
One, that the college has for good 


reason and sound principle a definite 
stand on drinking. Second, that the 
college cannot assume the same re- 
sponsibilities for his daughter which 
he was apparently willing to assume. 
A college atmosphere should reflect 
the thinking and standards of its en- 
tire constituency—students, faculty, 
trustees, parents, alumni, local com- 
munity and the general public. The 
administration must not give dispro- 
portionate attention to nonstudent 
groups, but the students must like- 
wise recognize that other groups must 
be taken into consideration in molding 
policies and establishing regulations. 


“The administration just doesn’t know 
what’s going on!” Here is another 
well-founded gripe. It reflects a con- 
stant feeling on the part of students 
that there exists an unfortunate dis- 





tance between the administration and 


student body. This often results from 
a lack of realistic contact between the 
administration and student groups, 
and also from a lack of information 
passed on by the administration to 
students. The college president and 
dean are all too often inaccessible, if 
not disinterested, in everyday campus 
affairs. The administrator who takes 
no time to mix with students and par- 
ticipate in major campus events, not 
only loses rapport with the student 
body, but soon finds his thinking en- 
tirely unrelated to campus factors 
which should be given every consid- 
eration. 

I hate to think of the president’s 
office as an isolation ward for a dis- 
agreeable but somewhat necessary 
member of the administration. The 
president and the dean must afford 
opportunity for students to consult 
them on campus matters and to coun- 
sel with them. One practical way of 


accomplishing this is to have certain 
scheduled meetings with student 
leaders and student groups. This will 
not solve all the problems of student- 
administration relations, but it will 
help. At Baldwin-Wallace, for ex- 
ample, the president of the student 
council has a regular hour once each 
week for a conference with the presi- 
dent of the college. 

This matter of keeping students fully 
informed about administrative activi- 
ties is a difficult one. The student 
council, student assemblies, the stu- 
dent newspaper, and various group 
meetings are all good channels for re- 
leasing information, but some member 
of the administration has to take the 
responsibility for effectively and effi- 
ciently releasing information through 
these channels, or else the students 
remain uninformed or misinformed. 
Every campus has experienced dis- 
agreeable moments of low morale and 
even confusion among students sim- 
ply because of rumors founded on 
misinformation or stimulated by a 
lack of information. I cannot help but 
feel that all college administrators 
want to do a better job at this point. 


“They'll get it. Look who they are!” 
There is scarcely a college adminis- 
tration in the country which has not 
from time to time been accused of 
favoritism. And favoritism, wherever 
it is found, is a sure sign of pettiness 
and immaturity. It has no place in a 
well-ordered family, a well-managed 
business, a well-organized govern- 
ment; and surely no place in a well- 
administered college. Yet from many 
a college campus come the gripes that 
the athletes get all the best jobs, pre- 
ministerial students all the best 
scholarships, children of prominent 
alumni all the best dormitory rooms. 
Rumors also suggest that some stu- 
dents enjoy special privileges, and 
that certain fraternities or sororities 
have an “in” with the administration. 

It may be granted that athletes do 
have to have working hours arranged 
to suit practice schedules, and that 
some schools are able to grant a large 
number of ministerial scholarships be- 
cause of the availability of funds desig- 
nated for that purpose alone. These 
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items then become matters of general 
school policy. But other complaints im- 
ply a lack of administrative procedures 
or policies which are known and un- 
derstood by students. Students have a 
right to know how dormitory rooms 
are assigned, scholarships granted, 
jobs designated, and decisions affect- 
ing them made. 

The college administrator whose 
policies are easily changed under the 
pressure of influential groups soon 
falls into the same classification as the 
petty politician. But I must add that 
the overwhelming majority of college 
administrators of my acquaintance are 
sincere men of honesty and integrity, 
who will be reasonable, just and fair 
in making decisions or in formulating 
policies, and who deserve the respect 
and loyalty of students. For three 
years I served as assistant to a college 
president who at the time was national 
president of an outstanding national 
fraternity with a chapter on his cam- 
pus; and never once could that man 
have been accused of favoritism to- 
ward that group. In fact, the opposite 
was more the case. Furthermore, it 
should also be added that cries of 
favoritism, whether in the home, busi- 
ness, classroom, or on the campus are 
often no more than compensating de- 
vices which a good dose of introspec- 


tion may cure. 


“Let's skip chapel!” There is not a 
student attending a college where 
compulsory chapel is observed who 
has not heard that one! In a sense, it 
is an overt gripe of a very serious 
nature. Many paragraphs could be 
written here on voluntary versus com- 
pulsory chapel, for both sides of the 
debate possess very valid arguments. 
But the gripes come mostly from the 
campus where chapel is compulsory. 
And students are earnest in voicing 
their complaints. Many a chapel serv- 
ice is a sorry thing—a poorly planned 
program, a poorly arranged audi- 
torium, and a poorly prepared speaker. 
In religious programs too many col- 
lege students are compelled to listen 
to warmed-over sermons of little rele- 
vance to student thinking, or to over- 
time reminiscences of alumni-preach- 
ers. In general assemblies, they sit 
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through tiresome reels of second-rate 
productions, and through exhortatory 
speeches delivered by no-charge visit- 
ing dignitaries representing “worthy 
causes.” 

This is indulging in exaggeration, 
to be sure, but colleges which believe 
in the values of compulsory chapel 
need to carefully plan, closely admin- 
ister, and constantly evaluate these 
programs. A college has to be willing 
to spend sufficient funds to bring to 
the campus speakers of repute and 
programs of interest. It must make 
every effort to provide adequate facili- 
ties, and most of all, to encourage stu- 
dent planning and student participa- 
tion. Personally, I am an advocate of 
compulsory chapel, but only when the 
college administration is prepared to 
provide the funds and direction pre- 
requisite to effective programming. 
Any student will excuse an occasional 
poor program if the average is good. 
And by our averages we are judged. 
On the other hand, every college ad- 
ministration has the right to expect 
college students to approach chapel 
with a more mature quest than simply 
entertainment. 


“Somebody must be making money!” 
No list of gripes would be complete 
without this one. Costs are too high, 
fees too numerous, and demands for 
payment too frequent. Many students 
are convinced that most of the busi- 
ness office personnel are direct des- 
cendants of Shylock. Some of these 
students have reason for this belief, 
for they have encountered the occa- 
sional brusque, unsympathetic busi- 
ness officer or received a payment no- 
tice worded in an_ unfortunately 
demanding tone. The college adminis- 
tration should constantly review its 
business relationships with students, 
and students need to recognize that 
mature persons must accept financial 
responsibility. 

In perusing lists of tuition charges 
and other costs, college students often 
make comparisons between privately 
endowed and tax-supported institu- 
tions, or between colleges located 
in different geographical (and eco- 
nomic) areas of the country. On the 
surface of things, these comparisons 


seem to warrant a lusty gripe, but a 
more thorough survey of the financial 
structure and operating expense of 
the same schools will usually eliminate 
the cause for complaint. It is a sure 
thing that very, very few college ad- 
ministrators are obsessed with the 
idea of increasing charges beyond the 
point of absolute necessity to meet 
increasing costs of operation. In fact. 
colleges are nonprofit institutions, and 
during these years more than fifty 
per cent are experiencing annual def- 
icits of staggering proportions. 
Perhaps college administrators 
should see to it that each entering 
class is oriented to this matter of col- 
lege finances. Here again, adequate 
information would dispel rumor and 
preclude many gripes. One should not 
have to wait until he is an alumnus 
to learn the financial facts of alma 
maters operation. Every student 
should know that, whatever tuition 
rate his particular college charges, he 
is probably paying approximately only 
sixty to seventy per cent of the cost 
of his education. Statistics indicate 
that the average college provides 
from endowment and gifts about 
thirty to forty per cent of the educa- 
tional cost per student. In state insti- 
tutions, even higher percentages are 
provided from tax monies. No student 
ever actually pays for the cost of his 
education in its entirety. This may 
sound stuffy, but it is true nonetheless. 


Anp so the gripes go! But don't 
think for a moment I would eliminate 
gripe sessions from modern campus 
life. The causes for petty gripes should 
be corrected; but this will simply put 
griping on a more constructive plane. 
On many campuses the place of the 
gripe session is paramount to that of 
the bull session. Why not, if students 
are as interested in the welfare of their 
alma mater as they are in academic 
theories and social problems? The 
gripe session can be a wholesome, cre- 
ative activity rather than a depressing, 
negative one. The outcome is pri- 
marily dependent upon the attitude 
of the student participants, and upon 
the opportunities afforded them by 
the administration for the expression 
of significant ideas. 
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Cops, 
Clerks 


and Crust 


i ines irrascible Peter Cartwright was 

a two-fisted circuit rider of pioneer 
Illinois and Indiana. When he heard 
that a parson in a competing denomi- 
nation, who had offended him by re- 
fusing to become a Methodist, had 
blown out his brains with a_ pistol, 
Cartwright self-righteously remarked, 
“It’s wonderful—the way in which 
God works!” 

Doubtless that would be the re- 
action of many townspeople if certain 
of the students in their midst would 
commit hara-kiri. 

Many influences and activities cor- 
rupt the college society. One of the 
most pernicious is that which imag- 
ines there is one level of good manners 
and reputable social behavior that 
must be observed in a realm of deans 
and dormitories; another, and it hard- 
ly requires obedience, exists in the 
society in which the college is placed. 

This double standard admits that 
the college legitimately requires a cer- 
tain clearly stated level of good be- 
havior. It advises compliance with the 
deans’ demands and faculty standards, 
even seeks a level of ingratiating con- 
duct among fellow students. But when 
beyond the bounds of the college com- 
munity, it proposes to act on the level 
of an uninhibited clown. 


A SUGGESTION, “Let's go to 
town,” in the minds of many students, 
means “Let’s go and irritate the cops 
by making up our own traffic regula- 
tions and violating other ordinances; 


let's be the cad in relation to the 
clerks—after all, they are but plebeian 
characters and we go to college; in 
essence, the rules of behavior expected 
of the citizens of this place don’t ap- 
ply to. us—we're away from home and 
away from the college, let’s express 
ourselves in as objectionable way as 
possible.” 

The psychologist must have a word 
for it, viz., this tendency of students 
to make nuisances of themselves in 
the community in which the college is 
placed. Perhaps it is a compensation 
for something or other misspent in 
childhood or adolescence. It might be 
original sin popping out. But whether 
the trouble is psychological, theologi- 
cal or just plain meanness and igno- 
rance, it rests on false assumptions 
and it can be corrected. 

“Such crust!” observes the salesgir] 
toward whom some freshman has 
made the kind of advances his fancy 
suggests will entice her into his con- 
vertible; a first-class male and all fe- 
males long for him, especially those 
who live in the “town” and are there- 
fore legitimate targets for all manner 
of illegitimate advances. 


Such delusions of grandeur make 


for strained relations. The community 
in which the college is placed has a 
right to expect that the conduct of the 
students will be good. He is, while 
living in it, one of its citizens. Students 
and townsfolk have a mutual concern 
for safety on the streets and felicitous 
relationships between all the people. 

Community responsibility is not 





something a college or university stu- 
dent assumes after graduation. It is 
not something to be deferred until 
after commencement. It begins at the 
moment of matriculation, in the new 
collegiate environment, and is more 
demanding than in the home situation. 


Tae student becomes a neighbor. 
There are two different meanings for 
neighbor. It can mean a “nigh-dwell- 
er” or it can signify one who “neigh- 
bors.” The first is an impersonal rela- 
tionship. Persons live close to each 
other, but only because of an accident 
that placed them into such a relation- 
ship. They reside side by side in 
space, but shun and avoid each other 
as personalities. 

Individuals become neighbors al- 
most in ratio to the way in which nigh- 
dwellers become neighbors. Neighbors 
share mutual concerns and problems. 
They maintain a living interplay. It 
requires that all shall grow up. 

An infant is not a good neighbor. 
He is capricious in his behavior be- 
cause his habits and interests are un- 
developed. His behavior is erratic and 
unpredictable; he is a dependent and 
needs guidance. Much of his trouble 
comes not from scorning the rights 
of others but because he has not 
grown up sufficiently to realize that 
they exist. 


I; is a curious inversion of develop- 
ment that stimulates some students to 
(Continued on inside back cover ) 
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How to Gea Gein 


John Carr (Sophomore) 
Yale University 


From a year of “research” as a mem- 
ber of the class of 1954 come these ten 
findings. These are the elements which 
I have found necessary for a success- 
ful and also satisfying freshman year. 
This “experiment” took place in a 
large men’s university, but I believe, 
conferences held with “re- 
searchers” in other colleges, that the 
results hold true universally. Carried 
out, the directives which these find- 
ings give can help carry to conclusion 
the three major problems of any col- 
lege student: lifework, mate and 
philosovhy. 


from 


{ Daily communion with God, a 
period of at least twenty minutes 
set aside each day for personal 
devotions, gives constant per- 
spective and power. 


2 A freshman making immediate 
contact with the religious setup 
on his campus has a home base 
and friendly advice to guide him 
over the first bumps of college 
life. Church services each Sunday 
form an indispensable part of 
the lives of the deepest campus 
Christians. 


3 The best schedules place studies 
in first place and save extra time 
for thinking, questioning and dis- 
cussing them further. 
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Successful Studeut 


ag 


The calmest, happiest freshmen 
aren't dismayed if they fail to be 
flooded with friendships on ar- 
rival. They meet as many people 
as they can easily and naturally 
and wait until classroom, activity 
and dorm associations help them 
choose four-year companions. 


Mutual regard for personality 
produces the happiest, most last- 
ing, boy-girl relationships. Play- 
ing the field honestly and well 
increases the chances of making 
the choosing of a mate successful. 


Care is the watchword in profit- 
able participation in activities. 
Time, value of associations, learn- 
ing, personal contribution and 
amount of actual enjoyment in- 
volved are all factors to be con- 
sidered. Plenty of free, valuable 
counseling is always available in 
faculty, upperclass and religious 
groups. A maximum contribution 
to two organizations that are 
carefully chosen creates more 
satisfaction and recognition than 
a minimum participation in 
several. 


A regular habit of writing and an- 
swering letters fills the post-office 
box more often than infrequent 
pleas for more letters. Thought- 
ful letter-writing helps in self- 
realization and evaluation. 


A college student unaware of the 
world outside his own circle of 
acquaintances can't be an honest 





A SYMPOSIUM 





Christian. Undoubtedly the best 
way to be constantly aware is to 
take a daily paper and a weekly 
news magazine to read and dis- 
cuss. These intellectual “No-Doz” 
pills are also good cures for con- 
versational duds. 


9 Higher education in its fullest 
sense is a broadening as well as a 
lengthening process. Developing 
appreciation and skills in music, 
art, literature and drama are 
signs of a fine freshman. 


10 Frequent physical exercise keeps 
the body satisfied and makes sit- 
ting still much easier when study- 
ing time rolls around. An endeavor 
to learn to play lifetime sports 
such as golf and tennis is a wise 
action. 

8 
of 


The following two articles of this 
symposium were written with tongue-in- 
cheek. Sometimes such “negative sug- 
gestions” are remembered long after 
the positive suggestions have been for- 
gotten. 


Bey Nuckolls 
Albion College 


There are a few definite pointers 
that a freshman can follow to guar- 
antee that the older students know 
him. 
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One of the first things is to talk 
about your conquests with the opposite 
sex, and especially when you are on a 
date. It makes a terrific hit and lets 
the other person know how popular 
you really are. After all, if you don't 
tell about your conquests, who will? 
And when your roommate appears 
after a date, be sure to find out all that 
she did. Because, my goodness, if she 
won't tell you, how else will you find 
out? 

Speaking of roommates, the very 
best way to get along with her and 
to have variety and spice of life is to 
always do the opposite thing to that 
which she is doing. If she is studving. 
turn the radio on loud. If she is sleep- 
ing, bang around the room a little and 
soon she will wake up and join the 
loud activity. If she wants to talk, shut 
up like a clam. If she straightens the 
room, decide to clean out a_ few 
drawers and scatter things around. 
Nothing like a little spice of life to 
make it enjoyable for all! 

When in a crowd, remember that 
inere must always be a life of the 
party so you might as well be it. Talk- 
nig loud and long is all that is neces- 
sary. If anyone tries to squeeze in a 
word, change the subject and talk a 
little louder. It’s really very easy as 
long as your vocal cords hold out. 

Everyone will love you if you are a 
prankster. Seniors love those little 
cherubs who run along the corridors 
at six in the morning, tying door 
knobs together. And the lovely little 
kiddies who scotch tape the water 
faucets so the water squirts all over 
when turned on. Blessings on thee, 
little ones, who thrive on short sheet- 
ing beds, switching drawers, hiding 
set alarm clocks. 

If you are a male, one way to really 
make a hit with the buddies and with 
the opposite sex is to constantly extol] 
the athletic prowess of your high 
school days. So what if you are getting 
old now and the hectic sports life is 
too strenuous? Dwelling on past deeds 
is all that is needed. If you are a girl, 
don’t, oh, don’t ever try to be even a 
little bit intellectual. The fellows like 
to be smart and they don’t want the 
girl to be able to carry on any intel- 
lectual discussion. Forget all you 


learned in high school and do nothing 
to increase your knowledge. That is 
a sure-fire way to assure you of many 
dates and really put vou on the top of 
the list of the most popular women on 
campus. 

Last. do be sure the dean is on 
your side. Be very sweet to her and 
be sure she knows vour parents are 
planning on giving the college an en- 
dowment in the near future. Never 
complain about any rules, bad food, 
or hard beds. But, if ever vou get in 
the least bit of trouble, call her up 
and she will see that everything is 
fixed. 


Edward Mark 
University of lcwa 

If you want to be able to face your 
friends as you walk across the campus, 
pay off your debts, or better yet, don’t 
borrow, except from your roommate, 
of course, and he won't mind. 

To the girls—if you want to be 
popular with a certain man, let him 
know you're in heavy demand. Oh, 
don’t come right out and say it, just 
slip him the word here and there—vou 
know, tell him how much fun you had 
with Jack last Saturday night, or how 
busy you're going to be every night 
next week, or the crazy thing that 
happened when you and Jim were at 
this restaurant the other night. Keep 
it up and before you know it he'll 
be clamoring for your free time weeks 
in advance. 

Set up regular study hours and don’t 
let discussions, concerts, special lec- 





















tures, or anything else interfere. After 
all, you're at school for an education. 

Don't bother to 
schedule. You can get good enough 


follow a_ study 


grades if you cram well at the last 
minute, so why bother? 

One good thing about being at 
school is that you don't have to worry 
much about the rest of the world. It’s 
sort of like being on a desert island— 
vou just let the rest of the world 
take care of itself. No home town to 
worry about, and better yet, no home 
town to worry about you! 

Any money you can worm out of 
vour dad or earn on the side is yours 
to spend on yourself. Who cares if 
people in India starve? 
that times 


change, and since there werent anv 


Everybody knows 
colleges in his day, Jesus’ ethic doesn't 
apply to the modern college student. 

If a professor has a Ph.D. believe 
everything he tells you, even if he says 
there isn't any God. After all, what is 
there to learn about your life and the 
world that seven years of college and 
a thesis won't teach you? 

If there's a choice between a last- 
minute cram session that'll net you a 
good grade, and helping with a serv- 
ice project, say providing entertain- 
ment at the local hospital, pick the 
cram session, of course. What vou do 
to help someone else will soon be for- 
gotten, but the grade stays on your 
record forever. 

One good thing about college—vou 
can be a Christian without anyone 


finding out. 








Dewey Helmick, student 
University of West Virginia 


Why | Stayed an Independent 





@OMETIME during the first week 
or so in his college career, the new 
student finds himself inevitably faced 
—on most campuses—with the ques- 
tion of whether to join a social frater- 
nity or to stay an independent. 

Just as there are two sides to any 
controversial question, so is there a 
pro and con to this time-honored argu- 
ment. 

Probably the best way to justify 
my decision to remain an independent 
is. first of all, to list the reasons ordi- 
narily given for joining a fraternity 
and then to refute them in approxi- 
mately the same order. 

When I was asked to join a frater- 
nity, I was told of the prestige that 
goes with belonging, the fine fellow- 
ship I would find, the social polish I 
would receive, and the many contacts 
1 would make that would, in turn, 
help me in later life. 

I was, of course, given the usual 
line of talk on the advantages of the 
particular organization I was asked to 
join. Its history, accomplishments, dis- 
tinguished alumni, rank on the cam- 
pus, etc., were extolled to me and I 
also got an idea of the hugeness of 
its annual parties, balls and other so- 
cial gatherings. 

Then I asked how much it would 
The 
corresponding to most other frater- 
$50 and $5 a 
month not counting the extra assess- 
ments or the money that goes for the 


cost. initiation fee and dues— 


nities—were down 


wardrobe one needs in order to be 
properly attired at the fraternity’s fre- 
quent functions. 

My first objection was an economic 
one. It is financially impossible for a 
student of moderate means to join a 
leading social fraternity. This, then, 
constitutes a discrimination in favor 
of the well-to-do, and it is so no mat- 
ter how one looks at it. 

But despite my practical objections. 
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I was invited to attend a “get- 
acquainted” party at the fraternity 
house. I was met at the door with a 
handshake and a bottle of beer. It was 
here that I came upon my second 
objection—the acceptance by the fra- 
ternity of an alcolohic drink as a so- 


cial beverage. 


Lers take the other arguments 
starting with the prestige idea. Pres- 
tige means, of course, the influence 
arising from reputation. I couldn't see 
how a glass of beer, discrimination in 
favor of the well-to-do, and the re- 
jection of those termed “socially un- 
suitable” could possibly build one’s 
reputation or add to one’s prestige. 

Then there was the fellowship. This 
is commonly backed up with the so- 
called “freedom of association” argu- 
ment. That is to say that we are all 
free to associate with whom we 
please. 

I cannot here deny the legal right of 
a person to associate with whom he 
pleases, but I certainly can argue 
against the advantages supposedly 
accruing from a fellowship limited to 
only a chosen few. I believe in a 
greater fellowship—the Christian fel- 
lowship that embraces both the great 
and the small, the Negro and the 
white, the big wheel and the social 
stumblebum. 

This leads right into the touchy, 
yet extremely important question of 
racial discrimination. I must honestly 
admit that I have never been able to 
get my hands on the constitution and 
bylaws of a social fraternity. But racial 
discrimination must exist in the frater- 
nity system in view of the fact that 
there are separate fraternities for the 
Jews, and that some of the leading na- 
tional fraternities have taken recent 
steps to insert provisions in their con- 
stitutions doing away with the ex- 


Most fraternities consist 
of more than “a handshake 
and a bottle of beer,” but 
the objections of this recent 
graduate are still valid. 


clusion of prospective members on the 
basis of race, color or creed. 

Next comes the social polish one 
receives as a fraternity member. This 
seems to me a foolish argument, when 
all one, who is really interested in 
such things, has to do is to get a copy 
of Emily Post’s book on etiquette and 
put the author’s rules into practice. 

And this old argument of the con- 
tacts one makes in a fraternity is even 
m@re objectionable. It is based on the 
theory of getting a job by whom you 
know, instead of what you know. This 
smells of favoritism and is contrary to 
the idea that skill, education, hard 
work and determination are the great- 
er parts of success. 


As yet I haven't mentioned one of 
the most popular arguments against 
those on fraternity hill. A lot of people 
talk about those whose hearts are 
broken because they didn’t make the 
grade in a fraternity. I purposely left 
this out, because I don’t think anyone 
should feel disappointed if he is left 
out. It is rather something to be ex- 
tremely proud of. 

As for the parties, the loyalty, the 
social functions, etc., there is but one 
answer. Every college campus has reli- 
gious groups that need able-bodied 
and intelligent young men and women 
to carry on their work. In these groups 
one will find social activities, meet 
the best and most loyal friends possi- 
ble and find a real, all-inclusive fel- 
lowship. And certainly it will add to 
one’s reputation to belong to the 
greatest institution for social progress 
the world has ever known. 
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Kenneth Irving Brown 


Brotherhood Within the Walls 





Can a fraternity help a 
freshman? The answer here 
applies to sororities as well. 
Dr. Brown was formerly 
president of Denison Uni- 
versity, in Ohio, is now on 
the staff of the Danforth 
Foundation. 


ERE are some specific suggestions 

of what the fraternities can do 
for their freshman members. I write 
as a fraternity man who has partici- 
pated in college life as a student, a 
teacher, and an administrator. 

First of all, the fraternities can help 
a man grow up. There are plenty of 
times in fraternity life when frater- 
nities coddle adolescence, both among 
their actives and also among their 
alumni. To be sure they refuse to let 
their pledges wear a high school letter. 
They: insist, and wisely, that he shall 
put aside the paraphernalia and the 
insignia of his high school days. And 
vet, they sometimes encourage him to 
carry over into college extremely child- 
ish attitudes, and they themselves are 
no better in displaying similar atti- 
tudes towards him. 

Many of the fraternities themselves 
have come to question if they can help 
him grow in maturity at the end of a 
paddle. It isn’t the freshman’s hind 
side that causes worry, for the redness 
will fade and the soreness disappear. 
It is what the paddling does to the 
spirit of the wielder of the paddle. 
What kind of father will that frater- 
nity brother make when he argues 
that the only way to get sense into a 
childish freshman’s head is to exert 
pressure at his nether end? 


A NOTHER way the fraternities can 
help the freshman is by aiding him 
to protect his ideals. There is no 
better way of judging a fraternity than 
by learning whether or not it has 
helped the freshman to achieve the 


highest manhood he dreamed for him- 
self when he came in as a pledge. In 
the matter of language, men grow 
horribly careless about it when they 
are together, not grammar, but the 
kind of decent language that ought to 
be the mark of a gentleman. It is a 
pity when the pressure of a group 
forces a man to smoke when he would 
prefer not to, or to drink when his 
personal ideals counsel him 
against drinking. 

Third, the fraternities can help the 
freshman with training in courtesy. 
One of the finest things our American 
fraternities have done is to take the 
raw, green freshman and give him les- 
sons in the daily routine of courtesy. 


own 


‘Speaking in general terms, the cour- 


tesy of our fraternity men is highly 
commendable. 


Acai, the fraternities can protect 
the freshman’s chances of physical 
fitness. That means a balanced diet, 
healthful sleeping quarters, and the 
opportunity for regular sleep. Just for 
numbers and additional income, no 
fraternity dare accept living conditions 
which are unhygienic, and no adminis- 
tration can wholly wipe its hands of 
the responsibility to make sure that 
the fraternity doesn’t dare. 

And once again, fraternities can 
help the freshman in study, for after 
all, a college exists for that particular 
purpose. Concern for the fraternity’s 
academic standing ought to be more 
than a fear of reprimand from national 
headquarters. If “fraternity” (the 
idea) is vitally alive, it finds expres- 
sion in practical means for aiding the 
freshman to do his academic best: 
study hours that are maintained; house 
quiet during study periods; voluntary 
tutoring by competent upperclassmen; 
periodic checking with the dean and 
the professors on the progress of de- 
linquent students; an atmosphere of 


respect for education that makes study 
a serious matter. 


Axs last, fraternities can help the 
freshman to grow in his spiritual liv- 
ing. They can make sure, for example, 
that the grace at the fraternity house 
is said reverently. Let it be something 
different from the conventional grace 
said too often with the rapidity of a 
machine gun: “Bless this food to our 
use and us to thy service.” I still re- 
member with hearty appreciation the 
office of chaplain in my own fraternity 
when it was occupied by a man who 
put some imagination into it. His few 
minutes of devotional reading and 
prayer at the beginning of each chap- 
ter meeting were an occasion for very 
serious thought on the part of at least 
one underclassman. Again, insist on 
the condition that the office be oc- 
cupied by a man worthy of the title. 

A fraternity house is more than an 
eating place and a sleeping place; it 
contains a fellowship, a spiritual ex- 
perience where hearts and spirits are 
knit together, a brotherhood where 
men may live as brothers. A fraternity 
should be like a family.* 





® This article is a motive reprint. 





THE JOB IN THEIR HANDS 


“If American fraternity men 
recognize that they are a privi- 
leged group and that privilege 
carries the price tag of responsi- 
bility, what are the jobs in their 
hands? A very simple answer can 
be given; fraternities which live 
up to their ideal of brotherhood 
contained in their ritual within 
their walls and outside their walls 
will be a savoring salt to a 
campus.” 
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Should a freshman woman plan her sub- 
jects with marriage in mind? This Chris- 
tian sociologist lets you in on the answer. 


Ready OF 


DVICE cannot be too helpful 

to the newcomer on the campus 
of our colleges and universities this 
fall without relating it to the different 
objectives and reasons why he or she 
is becoming a freshman. 

Take the girls, for instance. Recent 
surveys show that one fifth to one 
fourth of the girls who started last 
fall will not return to school. Not all 
or even many of these dropped out 
because they could not make a go of 
it. They found what they came to col- 
lege for and they have married or will 
marry him soon. Again they may have 
that being from 
home made them like the home town 
boy better—at least they did not find 
any better where they went. 


discovered away 


Another one fourth will wind up 
their career of schooling in another 
twelve months and either follow the 
example of the “graduating freshmen” 
or get a job of some kind. The latter 
found college too expensive, too 
grueling an adventure or too dull and 
pointless. They may or may not have 
gone home to work; but evidently 
from statistics we gather they will 


marry—and_ soon! 


(As soon as they 
find that store or office is also un- 
interesting and too demanding. ) 

That leaves one half to go a third 
vear or more. Most of the girls who 
reach the upper level of college go on 
to finish. If they come back as juniors 
the odds are long that they will re- 
ceive the degree which they desire 
enough to pass up leisure or a paying 
job to get. 
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Not, You Ohea Ke 


I: is always surprising to those who 
have not studied the matter to realize 
that less than five per cent of the new 
college women of 1951 will actually 
place career above marriage and go 
school for an ad- 


on to graduate 


vanced decree. Survey after survev. 


both of the past student bodies and: 


indicate that 
marriage is still the summum bonum 
for Mary Elizabeth College. She con 
do as good a piece of work as Joe Col- 
lege but her heart is not in it—she 
keeps going not for college’s sake but 
for Joe’s sake (maybe it would be 
better to admit that it is for her sake 
because Joe does not mind if she 
drons out). 

Whatever be the rationalization or 
defense for getting more svstematic 
education it seems that marriage and 
homemaking are uppermost in the 
minds of nearlv 95 per cent of the 
feminine members of the student 
body. Since nearly 90 per cent of all 
Americans are married by the time 
they are forty-five, it would look as if 
the college men also plan to include 
that in their future. But, as everyone 
and more especially the 
women, the men do not have to de- 


those not attending, 


knows, 


cide between marriage and a job in 
the next five years. A few male stu- 
dents may have to consider whether 
it will be marriage during or after 
schooling. But rare is the fellow who 
will have to quit pursuing a certain 
career objective if he marry. 


| 


by James W. Gladden 
Department of Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


lx determining, then, what she 


should take and how she should map 4 


her next several vears, the girl whi 


goes to college this fall should face 4 


squarely the question, “How long cd 
I expect to go?” 
Because she probably thinks that 


she is going to study for a career and 7 
let marriage take care of itself let us 7 


warn her first, everything we knou 


points toward her needing to study 7 


for marriage and makes her “insuranc: 


career’ her secondary objective. This” 
is true of those who graduate as] 


bachelors as well as_ those 


“quituate” as freshmen or sophomores. 7 


Only the minor 


very 


preparation for marriage. Even thei 


might be fooled and find that perfect : 


man. 


College women should do these | 


things without fail: 


1. Take courses in the broad field ; 


of the fine arts. 


2. Take at least a minor in the field 7 
of social studies with a course or two | 
in psychology, biology and education. 7 

3. Sample the field of the man she | 


is likely to marry enough to be con- 


versant with it. A civil engineer told] 
us recently that he thought this was 

“crazy,” but he is one of the old-fash- ] 
ioned kind who likes his companions | 


to be aware of his superior mind. 


4. By no means least is the require- : 
ment of some home economics studies. 3 
The woman of the decade of the 56's | 
may believe she can learn later all % 


motive § 


who? 


percentage 7 
should ignore the need of courses in ~ 
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that is needed here but take it from 


Sher older sister of the 40’s—“the chief 


difficulty in homemaking is the in- 
ability to do things with ease com- 
parable to your skill and ability in the 
other areas of your life.” 

5. Since religion and the resources 
it furnishes are imperative needs of 
these critical mid-century days, the 
smart and wise and farseeing fresh- 
man woman will not only plan to take 
something in religion but will try to 
do the very best job she can of under- 
standing it, so that she can begin the 
unending job of working out a phi- 
losophy of life that will make her a 
worthy wife and mother. 


Masy college women spend their 
extracurricular time in matters that 
tend to give them a guilt-complex: 
“Daddy insists that I came here to 
study and get good grades.” Under- 
standing adults who counsel these 
pre-married women think that what a 
girl does with her spare time is im- 
portant to later successful marriage. 
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Crax_ 


Red R:ding Hood’s wolf was a cub compared to some you'll meet. A course in Judo might help. 


This means that the new girl on the 
student rolls this fall should be inter- 
ested in whom she dates; should spend 
considerable time with her classmates, 
even occasionally sitting among the 
sage seniors as they lounge, laugh and 
make merry; should join several 
groups, and, in particular, coeduca- 
tional clubs like the Y.M.-Y.W., or 
Wesley Foundation, and, without fail, 
should attend the social and athletic 
functions of the school so that she 
can be a healthy, socializing influence 


to her own boys and girls in the years 
ahead. 

Jeanne Crain, in a recent film on 
college capers, said she came to col- 
lege because her mother thought she 
was too young to marry and her father 
thought she was too old to hang 
around the house doing nothing. 

College ought to make her old 
and mature enough to marry and 
keep her everlastingly young enough 
to enjoy doing the things that her hus- 
band and children will want her to do. 
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What 
C 
Did fo Me 





Some falls think 
jour years. 


Retert , has 


by Relert Benchley 


is a needless waste v 


The noted American humorist, 
put these thoughts inte a 


I Y college education was no hap- 

hazard affair. My courses were 
all selected with a very definite aim 
in view, with a serious purpose in 
mind—no classes before eleven in the 
morning or after 2:30 in the after- 
noon, and nothing on Saturday at all. 
That was my slogan. On that rock 
was my education built. 

Since what is known as the classical] 
course involved practically no after- 
noon laboratory work, whereas in the 
scientific man’s time was 
never his own until 4 p.m, I went in 
for the But only such 
classics as allowed for a good sleep 
in the morning. A man has his health 
to think of. There is such a thing as 
being a studying fool. 

In my days (Il was a classmate of 
the founder of the college) a student 
could elect to take any course in the 
provided no two of his 
choices came at the same hour. The 
only things he was not supposed to 
mix were scotch and gin. This was 
known as the elective system. Now I 
understand that the boys have to have, 
during the four years, at least three 
courses beginning with the same let- 
ter. This probably makes it very awk- 
ward for those who like to get away 
of a Friday afternoon for the week 
end. 

Under the 


course a 


classic course. 


catalog, 


elective system my 
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schedule was somewhat as follows: 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
at 11, Botany 2a (the history of 
flowers and their meaning). 

Tuesdays and Thursdays at 11, Eng- 
lish 26 (the social life of the minor 
sixteenth-century poets). 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
at 12, Music 9 (history and apprecia- 
tion of the clavichord). 

Tuesdays and Thursdays at 12, Ger- 
man 12b (early minne-singers; Walter 
von Vogelweider, Ulric Glannsdorf, 
and Freimann von Stremhofen. Their 
songs and times). 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
at 1:30, Fine Arts 6 (doric columns, 
their uses, history, and _ various 
heights ). 

Tuesdays and Thursdays at 1:30, 
French le (exceptions to the verb 
etre ). 

This was, of course, just one year’s 
work. The next year I followed these 


courses up with supplementary 
courses in the history of lace-making, 
Russian taxation systems before 


Catherine the Great, North American 
glacial deposits, and Early Renais- 
sance etchers. 

This gave me a general idea of the 
progress of civilization and a certain 
practical knowledge which has stood 
me in good stead in a thousand ways 
since graduation. 


My system of studying was no less 
strict. In lecture courses I had my 
notebooks so arranged that one half 
of the page could be devoted to 
drawing of five-pointed stars (ex- 
quisitely shaded), girls’ heads, and 
tick-tack-toe. Some of the drawings 
in my economics notebook in the 
course of Early English Trade Winds 
were the finest things I have ever 
done. One of them was a whole tree 
(an oak) with every leaf in perfect 
detail. Several instructors commented 
on my work in this field. 


These notes I would take home 
after the lecture, together with what- 
ever supplementary reading the course 
called for. Notes and textbooks would 
then be placed on a table under a 
strong lamplight. Next came the 
sharpening of pencils, which would 
take perhaps fifteen minutes. I had 
some of the best-sharpened pencils in 
college. These I placed on the table 
beside the notes and books. 

At this point it was necessary to 
light a pipe, which involved going to 
the table where the tobacco was. As 
it so happened, on the same table was 
a poker hand, all dealt, lying in front 
of a vacant chair. Four other chairs 
were oddly enough occupied by stu- 
dents, also preparing to study. It 
therefore resolved itself into some- 
thing of a seminar, or group confer- 
ence, on courses under discussion. 
For example, the first student would 
say: “I can’t open.” The second stu- 
dent would perhaps say the same 
thing. The third student would say: 
“Ill open for fifty cents,” and the 
seminar would be on. At the end of 
the seminar, I would go back to my 
desk, pile the notes and books on top 
of each other, put the light out, and 
go to bed, tired but happy in the reali- 
zation that I had not only spent the 
evening busily but had helped put 
four of my friends through college. 


THINGS I LEARNED 


An inventory of stock acquired 
at college discloses the following 
bits of culture and erudition which 
have nestled in my mind after all 
these years. 
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(FRESHMAN YEAR) 


1. Charlemagne either died or was 
born or did something with the Holy 
Roman Empire in 800. 

2. By placing one paper bag inside 
another paper bag you can carry 
home a milk shake in it. 

3. There is a double “Il” in the 
middle of “parallel.” 

4. Powder rubbed on the chin will 
take the place of a shave if the room 
isn’t very light. 

5. French nouns ending in “aison” 
are feminine. 

6. Almost everything you need to 
know about a subject is in the en- 
cyclopedia. 

7. A tasty sandwich can be made by 
spreading peanut butter on raisin 
bread. 

8. A floating body displaces its own 
weight in the liquid in which it floats. 

9. A sock with a hole in the toe can 
be worn inside out with comparative 
comfort. 

10. The chances are against filling 
an inside straight. 

1l. There is a law in economics 
called the Law of Diminishing Re- 
turns, which means that after a cer- 
tain margin is reached returns begin 
to diminish. This may not be correctly 
stated, but there is a law by that 
name. 

12. You begin tuning a mandolin 
with “A” and tune the other strings 
from that. 


(SOPHOMORE YEAR) 


1. A good imitation of measles rash 
can be effected by stabbing the fore- 
arm with a stiff whiskbroom. 

2. Queen Elizabeth was not above 
suspicion. 

3. In Spanish you pronounce “Z” 
like “th.” 

4. Nine tenths of the girls in a girls’ 
school are not pretty. 

5. You can sleep undetected in a 
lecture course by resting the head on 
the hand as if shading the eyes. 

6. Weakness in drawing technique 
can be hidden by using a wash instead 
of black and white line. 

7. Quite a respectable bun can be 
acquired by smoking three or four 
pipefuls of strong tobacco when you 
have no food in your stomach. 


8. The ancient Phoenicians were 
really Jews and got as far north as 
England, where they operated tin 
mines. 

9. You can get dressed much quick- 
er in the morning if the night before 
when you are going to bed you take 
off your trousers and underwear at 
once, leaving the latter inside the 
former. 


(JUNIOR YEAR) 


1. Emerson left his pastorate be- 
cause he had some argument about 
communion. 

2. All women are untrustworthy. 

3. Pushing your arms back as far 
as they will go fifty times each day 
increases your chest measurement. 

4. Marcus Aurelius had a son who 
turned out to be a bad boy. 

5. Eight hours of sleep are not 
necessary. 

6. Heraclitus believed that fire was 
the basis of life. 

7. A good way to keep your trousers 
pressed is to hang them from the 
bureau drawer. 

8. The chances are that you will 
never fill an inside straight. 

9. The Republicans believe in a cen- 
tralized government, the Democrats in 
a decentralized one. 

10. It is not necessarily effeminate 
to drink tea. 


(SENIOR YEAR) 


1. A dinner coat looks better than 
full dress. 

2. There is as yet no law determin- 
ing what constitutes trespass in an 
airplane. 

3. Six hours of sleep are not neces- 
sary. 

4, Bicarbonate of soda taken before 
retiring makes you feel better the 
next day. 

5. Theater tickets may be charged. 

6. Flowers may be charged. 

7. May is the shortest month in the 
year. 

The foregoing outline of my edu- 
cation is true enough in its way and 
is what people like to think about a 
college course. It has become quite 
the cynical thing to admit laughingly 


that college did one no good. It is 
part of the American credo that all 
the college student learns is to catch 
punts and dance. I had to write some- 
thing like that to satisfy the editors. 
As a matter of fact, I learned a great 
deal in college and have those four 
years to thank for whatever I know 
today. 

(The above note was written to 
satisfy those of my instructors and 
financial backers who may read this. 
As a matter of fact, the original out- 
line is true, and I had to look up the 
data about Charlemagne at that. ) 


“What College Did to Me” appeared in 
the volume of essays The Early Worm. It is 
printed here by special arrangement with 
Harper and Brothers. 





Cops, Clerks and Crust 


(Continued from page 25) 


return to the behavior patterns of in- 
fants in an attempt to demonstrate 
that they are grown up. They act in 
an unpredictable manner. They trans- 
form themselves into intolerable nui- 
sances in “spots” about or near the 
town, and bleat about their prowess in 
various activities. 

I came back from teaching my 
classes in the college one day to be 
met by one of my four boys at the 
door. He had a glint in his eye, “Come, 
Daddy, see what we did.” 

I went along to the room in which 
they did most of their playing. There 
gathered into a huge and indiscrimi- 
nate pile were most of their toys and 
many of the movable pieces of furni- 
ture. He surveyed the jumble, arms 
akimbo, then glanced up at me, 
“Daddy, ain't it a mess?” 

Which is about all that sometimes 
can be said of the college community 
and town community relationships. 
They need not be a mess, and cer- 
tainly should not. 

The responsibility is the students’. 
Are they going to grow up?® 





° If this essay is slanted toward the males 
among the students, it is only for the con- 
venience of the writer and hardly because 
the females are not involved in the problem 
of good community relationships. They may 
not be so much trouble to the police, but 
they are often “snobs.” A snob strains any 
tie. The women in the student body can no 
more defer their “neighborly” responsibili- 
ties than the men, and they are often much 
more dilatory in recognizing the fact. 





T should be noted that no one has the right to be more 

doltish and dense than God made him. 

The desire of higher education is that one shall resist the 
mediocre while mining his capacities. 

In a very real sense, as has long been observed, all the 
world is a stage. ‘he proscenium arch, however, has been 
torn down, and you act your part as is done in the epic 
theater—in the midst of the audience. 

The student, in his college davs, is a member of a critical 
company. In the theater, the very harshest critics are not 
the ones that write newspaper and magazine columns about 
the new plays or the revival of old ones, but the other actors 


A SHOCKING ENTERPRISE 


—brothers and sisters of the stage—who see every weakness, 
note every lapse, magnify every stumble, and can be brought 
to terms only by a skill which qualifies according to their 
own standards and abilities. 

The college and university community is a rather tight 
guild of professional students. The student’s vocation is 
primarily intellectual, although his curriculum may not al- 
ways be logical. 

His curriculum becomes “life” in a specialized sense. His 
is a diversity of interests focused upon a centrality of pur- 
pose. Rambling impulses to revolt, to renege, and to resist 
do battle with rising hopes and struggling aspirations. He 


rapidly finds out that many of his conceptions are mis- 
conceptions, and it is hardly consoling to know that what 
has been his faith is sour. Who will console him when 
his idols topple, and his fantasies become ridiculous in his 
own eyes and the butt of the commentaries of critics? 
Getting one’s bearings in such a shocking enterprise (if 
the enterprise of being a student does not shock you, it is 
hardly worth the trouble) requires an operation to remove 
your mental cataract, some compensation for adolescent 
distortions, and a dosage of emotional eyewash so that you 


may not “see men as trees walking.” 
You do not need admonitions nor preaching. There are 
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some pointers, however, which are worth your trouble: 

None was ever such a skillful student he could not be- 
come better, nor benefit from the criticism of his friends. 

Your orientation period in coming into the college en- 
vironment is primarily designed to help you get your bearings 
in a strange and exacting vocation. 

Student skills are not always self-evident. 

Student demands may even occasionally seem irrelevant. 

When persisted in, student life becomes more than an 
act; it is a way of life. 

The dullness fades, you come alive, which is just as God 
wants it. 

















